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EXECUTIVE SUffeRY 



Volune I of this report is the first product of a study of the com- 
munity colleges of the University of Alaska. The study was commissioned 
by the Legislative Council in May, 1980. 

Chapter I describes the study's purpose and methodology, and presents 
an overview of the^ colleges. Chapter II is a legislative history of the 
community college movement in the state. Chapter III describes the mis- 
sion of the community colleges and Chapter IV presents a profile of each 
college. Existing and alternative governance structures jre delineated in 
Chapter V and a discussion of the college policy advisory councils is 
found in Chapter VI. Chapter VII summarizes the public hearing testimony 
and Chapter VIII sunnarizes the results of a student survey conducted to 
determine if students are aware of and care about college governance. 

Chapter IX contains the committee's recommendations to the legis- 
lature. Ihese recommendations are as follows: 

(1) Governance — The position of a president, having sole respon- 
sibility for the community colleges (with the exception of Chukchi Com- 
munity College - see Recommendation 2), should be created. The president 
will report directly to the university Board of Regents. 

(2) Place Chukchi Community College undrr the aegis of the Northwest 
Arctic School District as a five-year pilot program. 

(3) Instruct the Alas »ssion on Postsecondary Education to 
establish a formula for funding the community colleges. 

(4) Develop minimum criteria for the rcfablishment of community col- 
leges. 

(5) Provide for additional policy-making authority for the policy 



advisory councils of thp ccnmunity Colleges. 

(6) Pass legislation, already introduced, to authorize the Alaska 
Conmission on Post secondary Education to develop an "articulation guide" 
for all higher education in the state. 

(7) Urge the university to expand ccnmunity college programs provided 
for areas that are presently served inadequately. Provide the necessary^ 
funding for this expansion. 

(8) Urge the university and the Alaska Cannunity College Federation 
of Teachers to provide for more flexibility in coomunity college course r 
offerings, academic calendar and course-delivery mechanisms < 

(9) Encourage the university to provide greater assurance that com- 
munity college course offerings parallel the needs of the ccnmunity job 
market. 

(10) For funding and other purposes, encourage the university to ex- 
pand efforts to evaluate coomunity college performance and productivity in 
ways other than credit-hout and degree statistics. 

Volume II of the report, to be published in March, 1981, will contain 
the transcripts of the public hearings. Volume III, to be published in 
late Spring of 1981, will consist of a study of the cost of the instruc- 
tional process of the cooomuiity colleges. 
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CHAPTER I. PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 



INTRODUCTION 

The University of Alaska consists of four divisions: the University 
of Alaska at Fairbanks, the University of Alaska at Anchorage, the 
University of Alaska at Juneau and the Division of Coomunity Colleges, 
Rural Education and Extension. All of these divisions are headed by 
chancellors, who report to the President of the University. 9 The 
President reports to the University Board of Regents, 

During the 1980 legislative session, HB 651 was introduced along with 
companion legislation in the Senate. HB 651 called for an autonomous 
comnunity college system governed by a board of trustees. The House 
Finance Cannittee prepared a committee substitute, CSHB 651, which called 
for a study of coomunity college governance and other issues to be con- 
ducted by the Alaska Commission on Postsecondary Education. Although 
CSHB 651 did not pass the Legislature, the Legislative Council authorized 
a similar study. The major objectives of the study include: 

(1) an investigation of existing and alternative administrative 
systems for the coomunity colleges; 

(2) a description of the role of the comnunity colleges; 

(3) an examination of the role of the local policy advisory 
councils with special attention to their powers and duties; 

(4) an inquiry into the responsiveness of the community colleges 
to coomunity needs; 

(5) a description of ^existing and planned facilities for each 
coomunity college; and 

(6) the development of unit costs of instruction at each 
coomunity college. 
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This report will address each of these issues, with the exception of unit 
cost information and description of existing and planned facilities. A 
unit cost study is in progress which is designed to show the costs of 
providing instruction for each individual course, for each year of in- 
struction. All courses^nd their associated costs are included in the 
analysis. The unit for measurement of production is the credic hour and 
credit equivalent for non-credit courses. The unit cost study will be 
completed by late Spring, 1981. 

A detailed analysis of facilities and how they relate to instruction 
was beyond the scope of this report. The Commission on Postsecondary 
Education, however, plans to conduct a comprehensive study of facilities 
of all postsecondary education. 



METHODOLOGY 

The collection and analysis of data for this study of the community 
colleges included several procedures. Initially, meetings were conducted 
between committee staff and various members of the university administra- 
tion to establish communication ties and to enhance coordination for the 
collection of data. Information about each community college was^first 
requested from the central administration. The data were then distribu- 
ted to each conmunity college for verification and the completion of 
missing items. The data included yearly credit-hour and non-credit -hour 
production, annual headcount enrollment, nunber of full-time and 
part-time faculty, nunber and types of degrees and certificates awarded, 
types of conmunity service courses, library resources, and physical 
facilities. This information helped to present a profile of each 
ccmnunity college. 
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For the unit cost study, additional materials concerning expenditures^ 
and faculty productivity, for the Fall, 1980 semester was requested for 
each community college. This included the salary and benefits of faculty 
members, information concerning equipment, inventory and depreciation- 
schedule, and a detailed description of expenditures and sources of 
revenue. The direct cost of each course will be computed by dividing the 
salary and benefits cf the individual faculty member by the credit-hours 
of the course. Additional indirect costs will then be derived by alloca- 
ting to the course an appropriate portion of expenditures for activities 
other than the actual instruction. 

Other material that aided in the analysis included: (1) the community 

college self-study documents that were prepared for the Northwest 

« 

Association of Schools and Colleges, (2) a student survey regarding the 
university's organization, and (3) university publications. Each com- 
munity college also provided information about its Policy Advisory 
Committee which included the name and occupation/af filiation of each 
member and the process by which the PAC members are selected. In addi- 
tion, information about the governance structures for comnunity colleges 
in each of the fifty states was compiled. 

A significant portion of the study involved public hearings and 
teleconferences. Nine public hearings were held in Bethel, Nome, 
Kotzebue, Fairbanks, Soldotna, Anchorage, Valdez, Ketchikan, and Juneau. 
Four teleconferences were held for Kodiak, Palmer, Sitka, Dillingham, 
Homer, and Seward. Over ■ 200 people actively participated in these 
discussions. 



s 

Analysis and synthesis of the information gathered' is presented here 

% 

• to provide a clearer understanding of the caonunity colleges of Alaska 

and how they relate tq the university. l - 

l i 

OVERVIEW OF THE COfrMJNITY COLLEGES 

The first Comnunity College Act, passed in 1953, stated that 
' comnunity colleges were to be established, operated, and maintained by 
local school districts* Standards for instructors, administrators and 
curriculum were to be set by the. board, of regents. The second Comnunity 
College Act in 1962 changed the authority for establishing comnunity 
colleges to the- university of Alaska in cooperation with the local dis- 
trict or the political subdivision. Similarly, t'.je. operation and 
maintenance of the comnunity colleges has become the responsibility of 
the University of Alaska. The local school district is rec; ired to pay 
"all ir^tructional and administrative costs for non-degree college 
programs and activities offered". 
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The~lbllowing lists each cannunity' cdi,lege and~wben it was founded: 

COLLEGE ' FOUNDEP 

Anchorage Cannunity College 1953 • 

Ketchikan Cdmnunity College ' 1954 

Juneau/Douglas Cqfonunity College 1956 

(merged with UAJ in 1980) 

Matanuska/Susitna Cannunity, College 1957 . 

-Sitka Cannunity College 1962 

Kenai Peninsula Comnunity College, 1964 

Kodiak Cannunity College ' 1965 

a Kuskokwim Cannunity College 1972 

Tanana Valley Cannunity College 1974 

Northwest Cannunity College 1975 
Prince Willian Sound Cannunity College 1978 

Chukchi Cannunity College 1 Q 78 
(presently not operating) 
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The enrollment in Alaska community colleges has grown considerably in 
the last decade. Thoqgh there has been a leveling off of enrollment in 
the most recent past, the comnunity colleges still represent a signifi- 
cant portion of the total enrollment of the University of Alaska. During 
1979-80, the conmunity colleges accounted for 62% of the students 
enrolled in the University of Alaska system. This headcount relationship 
is presented in Figure 1/ 
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Figure 1 

Headcount Enrollments, Peak Semester* 
1971-72 through 1979-80 

♦Peak semester enrollments are used to 
reflect the most Individuals served at 
one time (semester) during the 
academic year. 
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Figure 2 contains data on student cred it and non-cred i t hours 
produced within the University of Alaska system. During 1979-30, the 
cannunity colleges produced 53Z of the total student credit and 
non-credit hours* From these comparisons, it is readily apparent that 
Alaska cannunity colleges are a large and vital portion of the public 
postsecondary education of the state. 
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Figure 2 

Student Credit Hour Production, Peak Semester 
1971-72 through 1979-80 
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CHAPTER II. LEGISLATIVE HISTORY OF THE COMJNm COLLEGE 

MOVEMENT IN ALASKA 



The original Coamunity College Act was passed by a Territorial 
Legislature in 1953. It stated that a qualified school district would 
establish, operate and maintain a community college M in conjunction with" 
the University of Alaska. In other words, the university board of 
regents would promulgate rules and regulations pertaining to the estab- 
lishment, operation and maintenance of colleges, but the colleges would 
M be under the direct supervision of the school boards". The regents were 
also required to pay 75% of the cost of college administration and 
instruction from the university's general fund support. 

The language of the 1953 Act caused confusion about whether the 
University or the school districts were to have ultimate authority over 
the colleges. In 1962, a special legislative committee recoomended that 
the Act be amended so that the relationship between the school districts, 
the university and the collages would be clarified. The committee wrote 
that "without ambiguity or equivocation, the Act should clearly establish 
the Board of Regents of the University of Alaska with complete authority 
over... higher education everywhere in the State." Their recommendation 
resulted in a revised version of the Coamunity College Act which states 
that the university will establish, maintain, and operate coamunity 
colleges "with cooperation of local school districts or other political 
subdivisions." The regents are mandated to pay for all credit courses 
and the school district or political subdivision is required to bear the 
cost of ri&n-credit instruction. 

The Coamunity College Act has not been amended since 1962, even 
though several attempts to allow the coamunity college system more 
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independence have been made by the legislature in the past decade* Two 
bills were introduced in the Seventh Legislature in 1970. HB 701, 
authored by Representative Sweet, would have created an individual board 
of regents for each ccomunity college. The colleges would have remained 
a part of the larger university system, and each college board would have 
been under the jurisdiction of the university board of -agents. HB 701 
remained in the House Finance Coomittee. SB 487, introduced in 1970 by 
Senator Begich, would have created a more autonomous cannunity college 
system headed by a provost, although the system would have remained under 
the jurisdiction of the university regents. The bill was never reported 
out of the Senate's Health, Welfare and Education Coomittee. 

During the interim months between the end of the Seventh Legislative 
Session in 1971 and the beginning of the Eighth Legislature in 1972, the 
legislature began its practice of establishing a special cannittee to 
look into the tunction and needs of higher education in the state. Such 
a committee has existed to study sane or all parts of higher education in 
Alaska in almost every interim period from 1971 to the present. 

The first Legislative Interim Committee on Higher Education also 
originated the practice, maintained until 1976, of hiring the consulting 
firm of McLean and Associates to advise the state on how to improve 
higher education. Their first report, completed iri" January of 1972, rec- 
onmended that the university regents be retained as the single "governing 
and consolidating agency for all state-aided higher education. 1 ' The 
report also noted, however, that many Alaskans felt that the university 
administration was "more comnitted to the central campuses than to the 
cannunity colleges." To rectify the negative effects of this collective 
perception, the consultants argued that the separate mission and 
functions of the cannunity colleges should be better recognized by the 



regents, and that the regents should restrict themselves to the making of 
system-wide policy, leaving the administration of local campuses to the 
college presidents. The consultants suggested that a fragmented system 
would be too expensive and that duplication of effort would occur; 
however, if the single system was to function efficiently, all its parts 
must be considered equal. The report also mentioned that the role of 
individual college advisory councils should allow for more policy-making 
authority. 

The Interim Coomittee on Higher Education introduced two pieces of 
legislation during the first session of the Eighth Legislature that 
directly reflected the recannendat ions of McLean and Associates, HCR 23 
and HB 606. HCR 23 urged the regents to recqgnize caimunity colleges and 
university canpuses in the same community as components of the same 
system, to share facilities, and to otherwise cooperate. HB 606 con- 
tained several provisions to upgrade the cocmunity colleges in the 
university hierarchy. Like its predecessor, SB 487, it provided for a 
caimunity college system under a provost within the university family. 
It also upgraded the heads of individual colleges to deans and gave 
statutory powers to toe colleges 1 community advisory councils. Councils 
were directed to advise deans, the provost, and the regents on prc^ram 
offerings, facilities improvement and maintenance of comnunity support. 
Finally, HB 606 stated that an "association composed of the deans • • • 
is the official organization of the conmunity colleges of the University 
of Alaska" and that its "function ... is to effect liaison" among the 
colleges gnd provide a forum for "discussion of mutual problems." 

HB 636 was also introduced in 1972 by Representative Hohroan. It 
^puld have separated the cannunity colleges from the university and put 
them under the jurisdiction of the State Department of Education. The 
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bill remained in the House Health, Welfare and Education Coomittee. 

Also in 1972, McLean and Associates prepared a report on the needs of 
the Anchorage area. This report was the result of, among other things, 
public hearings held in Anchorage by the House Health, Welfare and 
Education Committee in March, The report concluded that Anchorage 
Conrnunity College and the University of Alaska at Anchorag^should remain 
confined. The consultants' 1972-73 interim report noted that minimun 
criteria for establishing cannunity colleges should be developed. No new 
cannunity college legislation was introduced during the second half of 
the Eighth Legislature thoygh work on HB 606 continued. It passed the 
House and nearly passed the Senate, However, at the close of the 
legislative session in 1973, it remained in the Senate Rules Conmittee. 

At the beginnir^ of the Ninth Legislature in January 1974, 
McLean and Associates submitted its fourth report. Again, it reconmended 
that the university regents remain the sole authority governing post- 
secondary education in the state and called for minimun criteria for the 
establishment of new cannunity colleges. Citing advantages to the single 
campus situation, it repeated its recomnendation that UAA and ACC should 
remain together and suggested that the same arrangement apply to the 
University of Alaska at Fairbanks and the proposed Tanana Valley 
Conmunity College. The report further suggested that the college direc- 
tors should be more involved in policy, program and budgetary 
decision-making, and that the comprehensive conmunity college should be 
the model that all Alaskan community colleges should emulate, 

HB 54 1 was introduced early in the 1974 sess ion by the Interim 
Conmittee on Higher Education. It was the result of the consultants' 
report and the desire of the committee to have the Community College Act 
more closely reflect the reality of community college development in the 
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state- 

It provided for the establishment of community colleges by the 
regents through contractual agreement with a school district or a 
municipality. Applicants for establishment of new colleges could come 
from a municipality, a school district, a federal agency, the regents, or 
apetition of concerned citizens. Minimum criteria for establishment were 
proposed, along with the submission to the legislature after approval by 
the Regents of a feasibility study detailing the need for the college 
along the lines prescribed in the legislation, HB 541 did not call for a 
separate system of colleges headed by a provost. Instead, it stated that 
M the chief administrative officer ... is a vice-president 11 of the 
University. The bill also contained statutory powers for the community 
advisory councils in the areas of budgetary, programing, and facilities 
policy-making as well as a role in maintaining community support. HB 541 
passed the House, but remained in the Senate Health, Education and Social 
Services Coomittee. 

Senator Hohman again introduced legislation relating to the comnunity 
colleges during the first session of the Ninth Legislature. SB 239 
established a university vice president for rural education and native 
affairs, to coordinate higher education in the rural areas. The vice 
president was directed to work in cooperation with comnunity colleges 
already in existence in rural Alaska. SB 239 was returned to the Senate 
Finance Coomittee where it remained for the duration of that legislative 
session* 

* The McLean report submitted to the legislature in early 1975 

reiterated the benefits of the single system and the need for college 
establishment criteria. It further called for a separate advisory board 
for the colleges and suggested that a study of the effectiveness of the 
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college governance structure be undertaken. Once again legislation was 
introduced in conjunction with the submission of the report. The 
original version of the bill, HB 144/SB 162 was largely similar to the 
1974 bill, HB 541. It differed in one important way, however. It 
created a university vice president whose sole responsibility would be 
administration of the cannunity colleges. With this mechanism, the 
ccnmittee sought to ensure the separate "identity of the ccomunity 
college progran within the University of Alaska without the creation of 
an' additional unnecessary layers of administration." Another difference 
between HB 541 and HB 144 was that it recognized the role of the 
newly-created Alaska Commission on Postsecondary Education in monitoring 
the colleges. It provided that the Comnission could recocmend the 
establishment of a new college, and that all feasibility studies for new 
colleges should be reviewed by the Coomission as well as the 
legislature. Finally, the bill directed each cannunity advisory council 
to advise the university on senior colleges in its service area in 
addition to its other duties which were the same as those envisioned in 
HB 541. 

When HB 144 was introduced, the coamittee wrote: 

We respectfully suggest that unless chis type of 
administrative arrangement we propose is established, a 
great deal of pressure may be brought upon the Legislature 
to establish the community colleges and extension centers 
as a separate and distinct institutional arrangement apart 
from the statewide university. 

L 

Recent history has proven the prescience of the coamittee. Each 
legislature since then has taken up legislation providing for a comnunity 
college system entirely separate from the university system. Morevsr, 
the last McLean report, .submitted at the beginning of the second session 
of the Ninth Legislature in 1976, also called for the creation of an 
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autonomous system of community colleges within three years. The 
consultants felt that the colleges had matured to the point where they 
could operate on their own and that the university could only manage the 
affairs of the university and should no longer carry the additional bur- 
den of looking after the colleges. The university could not adequately 
recognize the missions of the two-year and four-year institutions 
simultaneously, according to the report. 

In 1976, Senator Croft introduced SB 658, providing for a separate 
governance structure for the colleges in the form cf a board of governors 
with authority over a chancellor for conmunity colleges who, in turn, 
would oversee deans or directors of each comnunity college. SB 658 also 
called for policy advisory councils for each college with statutory 
powers similar to those envisioned in earlier bills. The university and 
colleges would share, contractually, joint campuses and facilities. 
Several transition period provisions were also included, relating to 
property, faculty, facilities, and existing contracts with other 
entities. The land grant status of the University would have been 
transferred to the colleges where applicable. 

It appeared that the legislature was not going to pass conmunity 
college autonomy legislation, so Senator Croft and other proponents 
joined forces with the supporters of HB 144, in an attempt to bring ahout 
its final passage. It passed the House, was reported out of various 
Senate Conmittees, and was presented on the Senate floor during the final 
days of the Ninth Legislature in 1976. This version of the bill differed 
significantly from the original bill in that it created two chancellors - 
one for the rural colleges and one for urban colleges - to run the 
college division, instead of one vice president for all colleges. The 
bill did not pass the Senate on the first vote, and came up again for 
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reconsideration a few days later. At this time, the bill was amended to 
provide for two vice presidents in lieu of the two chancellor arrange- 
ment. However, the bill failed to pass the Senate by a vote of 10 to 8. 

During the interim period between the Ninth and Tenth Legislatures in 
1977, the Alaska Commission on Postsecondary Education, at the request of 
the leg i s lature , held publ ic hear ings and prepared a report on the 
state's higher education needs. The Coomission concluded that the 
colleges should remain within the university system but that an adminis- 
trative officer should be assigned the duty of coomunity college 
coordination. 

The start of the Tenth Legislature again saw the introduction o r the 
Croft autonomy bill, SB 294/HB 410. It had several co-sponsors and was 
functionally the same as the previous legislation. The only major change 
in SB 29h was that it provided for a chancellor as chief administrative 
officer of the system with a vice-chancellor each for an urban and rural 
education division. Neither bill was reported out of the Health, 
Education and Social Services Coomittee in eithejr body. Tuo other bills 
*ere introduced in the House, though both remained in the Health, 
Education and Social Services Coomittee. HB 415, authored by 
Representative Parr, would, essentially, have made all public 
postsecondary campuses in the state into mini-universities. 

In 1978, HB 891, incroduced by the House finance Coomittee, revived 
the HB 415 arrangement. The bill did not receive floor consideration and 
remained in the House Rules Coomittee. 
# In the Eleventh Legislature, HB 651 was introduced by Representative 

Buchholdt and several co-sponsors along with companion legislation in the 
Senate introduced by Senators Hohman and Stimson. HB 651 called for an 
autonomous coomunity college system governed by a board of trustees, 
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includii^ one member of the cannunity college faculty and one community 
college student. The chief executive officer of the board and of the 
system was designated as president. The bill created a chancellor for 
each college with responsibility to the president. The bill called for a 
cannunity college council for each college, to act in a policy-making 
capacity with respect to the chancellor and in an advisory capacity to 
the president of the board. The remaining provisions were substantially 
the same as those in the Croft predecessors. 

The bill passed the House but its passage appeared unlikely in the 
Senate. The bill's proponents prepared a committee substitute that 
called for a study of cannunity college governance and other needs by the 
Commission on Postsecondary Education. CSHB 651 also failed to pass the 
Senate; however, the Legislative Council authorized the same type of 
study to be conducted by Representative Buchholdt and Senator Hohman. 
This report is the product of that study. 
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CHAPTER III. ROLE OF THE COMJNITY COLLEGES 



INTRODUCTION 

Conmunity colleges are an American phen° in e non « Th«y first became 
part of higher, or postsecondary, education in the early 1900' s. 
Although the first permanent junior college was established in'Joliet, 
Illinois in 1902, the community college movement got its real impetus in 
1907 when the California Legislature permitted secondary schools to ex- 
pend their programs for two additional years. These California two-year 
institutions were later separated from the secondary schools (beginning 
in 1917) and now represent the largest network of ccmnunidy colleges in 
the nation. 

Alaska became involved in conmunity college education in 1954, with 
the establishment of Anchorage Conmunity College, which is the second 
oldest public postsecondary education institution in the state. Since 
that time, eleven more conmunity colleges have been established. One of 
these was combined with a four-year institution and another is not 
presently operating; therefore, there is currently a total of ten 
functioning conmunity colleges in the state system. 

Conmunity colleges in Alaska reflect the goals and missions of 
conmunity colleges nationwide; that is, to provide education for adults 
that is consistent with the needs of nhe conmunities of which the 
colleges are a part. As early as 1%5, conmunity college authors 
Blocker, Pknmer, and Richardson 1 listed the following needs as 
appropriate for the emphasis of conmunity colleges: 

^Blocker, Clyde, Robert H. Plumner, and Richard C. Richardson, Jr., 
The Two-Year 'College: A Social Synthesis , Prentice Hall, Inc., Englewood 
niffs, New Jersey, 1965. 
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1* transfer curricula; 

2. vocational and cechnical programs; 

3. adult education programs (credit and non-credit); 

4. individual services to students; and 

5. programs and services for cultural, civic, recreational, 
and other cannunity projects and programs* 

These needs are still appropriate today and are central to the 

mission and functions of Alaska's cannunity colleges. Whether sane of 

these areas receive more emphasis than others if determined by the needs 

of the cannunity in which the college is located. 

COMJNITY COLLEGE MISSION IN ALASKA 

In Alaska, community colleges have evolved into more than simply 
educational institutions, particularly in the smaller comnunities and 
rural areas. Alaska's cannunity colleges are, essentially, hunan devel- 
opment agencies. The schools have become such an integral part of their 
communities that local residents increasingly look to their cannunity 
colleges to assist them in addressing basic needs. Many of the activi- 
ties of cannunity colleges, especially in the rural areas, address 
survival of community residents. For instance, courses such as small 
engine repair, emergency medical technician training, and house wiring 
have been identified as essential to the well-being of various coomuni- 
ties. An overriding purpose of the cannunity colleges, rhen, is to 
provide vocational- technical training as well as credit and non-credit 
academic educat ion . Add i t ionally , the residents of ten look to the 
cannunity college for the resolution, or at least an understanding, of 
cannunity problems. 

The cannunity college < is especially equipped to serve the 
non-traditional student as it strives to become the center of learnir^ 
for the entire cannunity. The cannunity college tailors its prograw and 
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services to the needs and wishes of its constituents, and offerings range 
from blacksmi thing to workshops in marine celestial navigation to 
refresher courses in child psychology. 

The educational mission of the coomunity college is only as limited 
as the needs and interests of the coomunity and the creativity of the 
administration and faculty to respond to those needs. The Mission and 
Goals statement of the Division of Coomunity Colleges, Rural Education, 
and Extension of the University of Alaska reflects, in precise terms, the 

r 

coomunity college functions and services. It contains the following 

statements : * 

/ 

MISSION 

The missiotf of the Division of Community Colleges, Rural Education 
and Extension is to provide post secondary and continuing educational 
services to the population of Alaska in locations as close to home as 
possible. Non-credit, certificate, and degree programs are developed in 
response to community needs and preferences, and are delivered through a 
system of community colleges, learning centers and a statewide extension 
service. The Division seeks to provide qualify academic and vocational 
programs aimed at producing a well-informed population and a trained work 
force capable of optimum participation in the social, political, and 
economic development of the State Sf\Alaska. The Division also seeks to 
respond to social, cultural, and economic concerns through the extension 
and interpretation of research and knowledge of practical use and 
interest to Alaskans. To meet its goals, it seeks to maintain a 
flexibility in programs in order to meet changing needs. 



GOALS 

1. Each community college, based on assessment of community needs and 
preferences, will offer within its service area meaningful rptions 
among a variety of programs, including transfer and general educa- 
tion, occupational programs, remedial and developmental studies, 
continuing education, cultural programs, student and community 
services. 

I. Each unit within the Division will seek to maintain a balance of 
enrollment and employment commensurate with the socio-economic and 
ethnic makeup of the region served. 

3. Each unit within the Division will maintain a policy of open entry 
enrollment so .that access might be provided to all, regardless of 
prior educational preparation and training. 

4. At le^ast half of the programs offered by institutions in this 
Division will be aimed at preparing individuals for entry into 
Alaska's workforce. Certain of these programs will be tailored to 
meet subsistence economy needs. 

6. Preparation for entry into baccalaureate degree programs will be 
offered to students through academic transfer and general education 
programs. y s 

6. Services will be Offered in off-campus locations where feasible in 
both urban and rura^ settings. 

7. Both full-time and . part-time students will be provided similar 
programs and services through regularly scheduled daytime and evening 
classes, supported by special workshops, seminars, and conferences. 
Other supportive services will be available to both day and evening 
students. 

8. Cooperative programs wilt* be initiated with -either educational and 
training institutions as well as those in the private and 
governmental sector. 

9. Some programs will be offered which are specifically * designed to 
address major social and health problems and promote ^economic and 
cultural development. 

10. Counseling and guidance services to students will be „ strengthened. 

II. Summer programs will be expanded. 

12. Management systems and control at both the local and Division level 
will be improved. 

13. High standards of quality, instruction will be designed, implemented 
and maintained. 

14. Informal educational services which are concerned with the 
acquisition and application of practical knowledge will be provided. 
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15. An equitable distribution of financial resources across all units 
will be provided. 

16. Improved articulation with four-year institutions will be sought. 



^SCOPE OF SERVICES 
The scope of educational services within this division include: 

1. Preparation for multiple adult roles in a changing socio-economic 
* system artd for increased capacity to cbpe with changes. 

2. Developing self knowledge and information processing skills to expand 
awareness of social, economic and policical systems. ' 

3. Developing abilities to ^respond to new opportunities for economic 
growth, utiltzirtg land, transport, markets and credit • 

4. Preparation for advanced instruction. 



5. PreiJ^r^tion for entrance into special programs. 

6. Specific training for entry Into the Alaskan job market including 
initial training and retraining. 

7. Self-enrichment ^ and f leisure time activities including cultural 
activities. 

8. Continuing professional, development. 
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CHAPTER IV - PROFILE OF THE O0MUN1TY ppLLEGES 



The intent of this chapter is to describe each cannunity college. 
The terms used are cannon throughout higher education because they 
represent those qualities fwhich are fundamental to any college. The 
followirfc glossary of terms *« provided so that the descriptions will be 
both understandable and enlightening. 



Full-time student 



Part-the student 



Part-time faculty 



Full-time equivalent 
(FTE) students 



Student Credit Hour 
(SCH) 



Glossary 

A student who is enrolled for 12 or wove semester 
credit hcjrs or contact hours. 

A student who is enrolled for 11 or fewer semes- 
ter credit or contact hours. 

Faculty members who are not full-time employees 
and usually teach only one course per semester. 

This enrollment figure is used to reflect the edu- 
cational services provided by the college. The 
total number of credits for which students are 
enrolled is divided by son* constant rep- 
resenting a normal full-time student load. For 
the purposes of this report, four credits 
represent a normal full-time student load during 
the stimier session and fifteen credits represent 
a norma full-time load during the fall and 
spring t -ster for a total of 34 credits for a 
total year. 1 

A student credit hour represents instruction for 
one hour per week for fifteen weeks, or the 
equivalent. 



iThis figure is the result of an agreement, between the Gooinission 
on Postsecondary Education and the University of laska effective 
January, 1978. 
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Non-Credit Contact A non-credit contact hour represents fifteen hours 
Hour of instruction. L 

Adult Basic Education Adult Basic Education contact hours are also can- 
(ABE) puted by accumulating the total nunber of hours 

the students actually spend in the classroom and 
dividing by fifteen. 



2 This computation is consistent with that used by University of 
Alaska Office of Institutional Planning. 
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ANCHORAGE COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



I. STUDENT ENROLLMENT INFORMATION 

A. Full-time and part-time student attendance at the College from 1977 
through 1980. 





1977-78 
Sun Fall Spr 


1978-79 
Sun Fall Spr 


1979-80 

Sun tell Spr 


Full-time 














llol. 


U5I 


1,271 


Part-time 












7,44b 


2,114 


7,521 


(•,779 


TOTAL 


2,133 




8,7MI 


2^53 




8,748 


2,340 


8,b72 


8,0 5o 




Sun Fall Spr Sun Fall Spr Sun Fall Spr 

TERM AND YEAR 



eric 
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B. Full-time Equivalent (FTE) students enrolled at the College from 
W77 throMgh 1980. 



5,000 - 
4,000. 

I/I 
+J 
c 

4J 

CO 

t _ 

1,000 « 



1977-78 
Sunner Fall Soring Total 


1978-79 
Sooner Fall Spring Total 


1979-80 
Sumner Fall Sprier* Total 


3>'8 


3,825 


3,t5U 


3>59 


2,1 40 


3,613 


3,l.*> 


3,k33 


2.W9 


3.411 


3,391 


3.330 



Sumner 



Fall 



Spring 



f t a 
£ * I 




TOTAL 



5 S I 

YEAR 



C. Student Credit Hours (SCH) generated by the College from 1977 
through 1980. 



30,oot> . 



o 

CO 



10,000 — - 



9 
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Sunner Fall Spring Total 

u, z3a. [m,no | is, im | io4, lib 



19/8-79 
Sunner Fall Spring Total 


1979-80 
Sunner Fall Spring Total 


)0,8M0 


45,857 


44,231 


IOO,<?34 


9,34fc 









Sumner 



Spring 




TOTAL 




YEAR 



D. Non-credit Contact Hours (NCCH) generated by the College from 1977 
through 1980. 



1977=78 

Sumagr Fall Spring Total 



819 



87b 



—i Summer 



l>95 



1975=79 

Sunaar Fall Spring Total 



Fall 



TERM AND YEAR 



Spring 



3,488 




1979-80 

Smrner Fall Spring Total 



301 



/,M03 



1,011 



o 



3,000 _ 
2,000 

/,ooo. 



TOTAL 



YEAR 



E. Adult Basic Education (ABE) contact hours generated by the College 
fran 1977-1980. 



1977-78 
Summer Fall Sprint Total 




1978-79 
Sunner Fall Spring Total 


1979-80 
Summer Fall Spring Total 


0 


io,389 


8,215 






H6 


StS<8 


9.M5I 


19,081 


54b 


8,513 


8,283 






II. FACULTY INFORMATION 



A. Full-titr* faculty employed during Che fall semesters from 1977 
through 1979. 



1977 


1978 


1979 


155 


l S<o 


*.5M 




3. Part-time faculty employed from 1977 through 1980. 



1977-78 
Sumner Fall Spring 




1978-79 
Sunmer Fall Spring 




1979-80 
S miner Fall Spring 


<o3 


2oq 


192 




13 




239 




51 


180 


213 




Su F Spr Su F Spr Su F Spr 

1977-78 1978-79 1979-80 

TERM AND YEAR 



C. Proportion of full-time and part-time faculty in the fall and spring 
semesters from 1977 through 1980. 
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COMMUNITY COLLEGE: Anchorage 



HI: CURRICULUM DATA 
A. Degrees Offered and/or Awarded as of June 30, 1978-1980 



Aviation Administration 

Aviation/Aviation Maintenance 
Banking 

Biological Sciences 
Business Administration 
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Chemistry 
Computer Information Systems 

Corrections 
Drntal Assisting 

Dental Hygiene 

Diesel Technology 
Drafting Technology 

Early Childhood Development 
Electronics Technology 

{ English 

1 Fire Science 
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Food Service Technology 

French 

Geology 
History 

Hdire .'Kcorvgmics 
iiUmarlitiea. _ 



z2Br 

34 



4 


3 


4 


. 8 


6 


. _8 


1 1 


1 


3 


1 

i ; 


5 


. 12 


_3_J 


... 1 


3 


14 J 


.11 . 


i 17 


2 


4 


2 


11 


.8. .. 


8 


3 


5 


1 






1 " 


7 


5 


*• 

5 


4 


4 


2 


1 


2 


1 



COMMUNITY COLLEGE: Anchorage (cont.) 



CURRICULUM DATA 
Dearies Offered iind/or Awarded as of June 30» 1978-1980 



Titles of Programs Offered 



jLaw Science 

Mathematics _ . 
Medical Assisting 



\ 

9 - 

EMC 



Medical Laboratory Technology 
Modern Languages 

Music 

Natural, Sciences _ 

Nursing Science 

Office Occupations 



Paramedical Technology 
Police Administration 

Political Science 

Erof essional- Piloting 

Psychology 

Social Sciences. ^ 

sociology and Social Work 
Surveying Technology 

Spanish 
Theater Arts 

Weld1nq/Mater1als Technology 



Business Education 

Business Admi n1 strat i on— Mi d-Management 

Business Adm1n1 strati on--Real_ Estate. _ 

Justice - — 

Refrigeration and Heating 
Secretarial Studies 



I Ntrnhi r Aw.i i <U <! 

f : 







i '.>:•.' 


: ? 


2 


1 


: 3 


; 3 


5 


: 3 


: 2 


2 


6 


9 


4 


4 


2 


1 


1 


2 


- 


6 


6 


7 


25 


30 


23 


• 


5 


13 


1 


5 


5 


6 


8 


2 


1 






7 


, 6 


: 13 


7 


: 16 


. 12 


9 


5 


i 13 


12 


2 


12 


... 7 


5 


: 5 


1 


1 


l 



.Sociology.-- Social ifttyJces. Concftntrittoo... 
Grtnd Totals: 
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2 
1 

4 

7 

_3_ 
239 



2 
2 



226 ! 261 



COMMUNITY COLLEGE: ^f^."? 6 . 



CURRICULUM DATA 



g Certificates Offered and/or Awarded as of Jun^ 30, 1978 ~ 1980 
Titles of Programs Offered 



: Airframe & Powerplant Technology^ 
I " * Drafting 

Architectural 

Auto Technology 



Aviation Maintenance 



Dental Assisting 

. Diesel Technology 

Drafting Technology 

Electronics Technology 

Food Service Technology. 
Medical Assisting 

Nursing Science . 

Office Occupations 

Practical Nursing 
Welding Technology 

Civil Engineering & Survey 

Clerical Cluster 
< Mechanical & Electrical Drafting-- 
. Structural Drafting 

High School Certificate . 

G.E.D. 

Grand Totals 



Note: During 1978 certificate* *§** not reported 

centrally and during 1978 jwid. 1979*_G. E.D.'s were not. 



Numbet Awarded 



1978 
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36 



38 



38 



1979 

10 
9 



11 



24 



12 



10 



80 



2 

10 

.12. 

8 



12 



. ..... I 



4 



C. A compilation of community service courses and one-time programs offered 
by all community colleges may be found on pages 87 through 107. 
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. LIBRARY INFORMATION 



A. Nunfcers of books and other documents or materials available in the 
Fall of 1979. 



Total 
Collection 


Bookatock 

(# of volunes) 


Documents 


Microforms 


Audio-Visuals 


Other 


485,2/8 


2o4,43f 


9o,94fe 


114,529 


8,274 


7,o33 
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KENAI PENINSULA COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



I. STUDENT ENROLLMENT INFORMATION 

A. Full-time and part-time student attendance at the College from 1977 
through 1980. * , 





1977-78 
Sum Fall Spr 


1978-79 
Sun Fall Spr 


1979-80 
Sun Fall Snr 


Full-time 


0 


HZ 


113 


0 


l<*9 


113 


O 


205 


5>05 


Part-time 


2lO 


917 


1,138 


100 - 


t,30l 


l,3H 


54 


•i 


1,155 


TOTAL 


z\o 


1,029 


1,151 


100 


1,410 


1,184 


54 


1,419 





1977-78 1978-79 1979-80 




■ 



B. Full-time Equivalent (FTC) students enrolled at the College from 
1977 through 1980. 



1977-78 
Sunner Fall Soring Total 


1978-79 
Sunner Fall Spring Total 


19/9-80 
Sunner Fall Spring Total 


S3 






211 




mo 


429 


372 


18 


43o 


407 


371 



Summer Fall Spring TOTAL 

* "1 ~ 




TERM AND YEAR YEAR 



C. Student Credit Hours (SCH) generated by the College from 1977 
ti-rough 1980. 



% 1977-78 
Sunner Fall Spring Total 


1976-79 
Sunner Fall Spring Total 


1979-80 
Sunner Fall Spring Total 


231 


335o 


3.94 Z 


7,523 


45 


5,703 


5.90Z 


li,fc>50 


t,7 


5,934 


5,504 


11,505 
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4soo. 
/,£>oo. 



Summer 



Fall 



Spring 




12,000 m 
•?ooo — 
. t,ooo_ 

3,000 _ 



TOTAL 



YEAR 



D- Non-credit Contact Hour 4 ^ .) generated by the College from 1977 
through 19&w. 



W77-/B 
Sunner Fall Sprin* Total 




« 19/8-79 
Sunner Fall Sprin* Total 


Sunner Fall 


-80 

Spring 


Total 




a-! 


341* 


3fcl 




0 


Zlol 


5loS 


i*28 


3 299 


"5b 


4,58 



Summer Fall Spring 




TERM AND YEAR Tt * K 

E. Auult Basic Education (ABE) contact hours .crated by the College 
fran 1977-1980. 



— 1977-78 
Sinrner Fall Sprina Total 




1978-79 
Sunner Fall Sprina Total 


1979 
Sunner Fall 


-80 

Spring 


Total 


O 


> ! 


I5fe 






O 


187 


m | 358 


0 


213 


2MO 


453 



3W>„ 



O 



200 _ 



u 



^ lt/0. 



CO 

< 



Sunnier 



S f s 

1 1 * T 



Fall 



Spring 



S f 8 

p p * 



' * * 



500 



4A 400 < 

u 

O 

3C: 300, 



TOTAL 



u 

C 

o 

o 



uj 100 — 



TERM AND YEAR 



YEAR 
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II. FACULTY INFORMATION 
A. 



Full-time faculty employed during the fall semesters from 1977 
through 1979. 



1977 


1978 


1979 


m 


14 


n 



o 

o 

3 



10 

It — 
a — 
8 _ 
4_ 



JJ 



1977 



1979 



B. Part-time faculty employed from 1977 through 1980. 



O 
US 
Cm 

j 

I 



1977-78 
Sumter Fall Spring 


1978-79 
Summer Fall Spring 


1979-80 
Sunner Fall Spring 






NjA 


5lo 


43 


n|A 




5b 



50. 

30. 

20. 
10. 



Su 



C. 



F Spr 
1977-78 



Su P Spr 

1978-79 
TERM AND YEAR 



Su 



F 

1979-80 



Spr 



Proportion of full-time and part-time faculty in the fall and spring 
semesters from 1977 through 1980. 





9o 




u 


80 






10 




u 




* 






<U 






fo 




0 






w 






u 


30 




1 


20 




2 


10 
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Pall Spring 
1977-78 



Pall Spring 

1978-79 
TERM MID YEAR 
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Pall Spring 
1979-80 



III. CURRICULUM INFORMATION 



erJc 



A. Degrees offered and/cr awarded from 1977-78 through 1979-80. 

Number Awarded 

Titles of Programs Offered 1978 1979 ' 1980 



1 



Accounting 
Art 

Business 

Business Administration 1 1 

Business Management 

Electronics Technology 1 
English 
Fire Science 

Humanities 1 2 

Liberal Arts 
Mathematics 

Industrial Process Instrumentation 1 
Natural Sciences 1 2 

Office Occupations 
Petroleum Technology 9 3 22 

Police Administration 4 1 

Social Sciences 4 2 7 



B. Certificates of fere a and/or awarded from 1977-78 through 1979-80. 

Number Awarded 



2 6 



1978 


1979 


1980 


61 


78 


73 


5 


10 


12 


3 


11 


7 



Titles of Programs Offered 

Adult Education 
Office Occupations 
Petroleum Technology 



C. A congelation of community service courses and one-time programs 
offered by all community colleges may be found on pages 87 through 
107. 
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IV. LIBRARY INFORMATION 



A. Nunbers of books aid other documents oc materials available in the 
Fall of 1979. 



Total 
Collection 


Book stock 

(# of volunes) 


Documents 


Microforms 


Audio-Visuals 


Other 


13,1/8 


12,385 




2U 


547 


51 4 
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KETCHIKAN COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



I. STUDENT ENROLLMENT INFORMATION 

a. Full-time and part-time student attendance at the College from 1977 
through 1980. 





1977-78 
Sun Fall Spr 


1978-79 
Lun Fall Spr 


1979-80 
Sun Fall Spr 


Full-time 


O 


J8 


21 


0 




5k 


0 


31 


3d 


Part-time 


2.1 1 






2oo 


t22 


1,135 


131 


7 5b 




TOTAL 


2ll 




8fc8 


200 


U2 


1,191 


131 


7 95" 





in 

C 
0) 

3 f,ooo 

V) 



o 



U 

0) 

I 

3 
Z 



Boo 
boo 
4oo 
2oo 



1977-78 



1978-79 



1979-80 



Sun Fall Spr Sun Fall Spr 

TERM AND YEAR 



Sun Fall Spr 
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B. Full-time Equivalent (PTE) students enrolled at the College from 
, 1977 through 1980. 

I 



1977-78 
Simmer Fall Spring Total 


1978-79 
Summer Fall Spring Total 


1979-80 
Sumner Fall Spriro Total 


118 


153 


149 


138 


8b 


151 


224 


life 


11 


n6 


190 


I'M 



Sumner Fall Spring TOTAL 




TERM AND YEAR YEAR 



C. Student Credit Hours (SCH) generated by the College from 1977 
through 1980. 



1977-78 
Summer Fall Spring Total 


1978-79 
Summer Fall Spring Total 


1979-86- 
Summer Fall Spring Total 


390 


1,147 


2,090 




293 


l,9oZ 


3,oiO 


b.ZOb 


223 


2,425 


2,514 


5.222 




D. Non-credit Contact Hours (NCCH) generated by the College from 1977 
through 1980. 



3oo_ 



2DO_ 



1977-78 
Sumter Fall Sprit* Total 


1978-79 
Sunntr Fall Spring Total 


1979-80 
Simmer Fall Spring Total 


So 


2ol 


b9 


351* 


39 


Z*S 


279 


5b3 


Ml 


202 


ZOlo 


449 



Sumner 



R t | 

£ S * 



Fill 



TERM AND YEAR 



Spring 




o 
o 



TOTAL 

boo _ 



300 



nr 



YEAR 



E. Adult Basic Education (ABE) contact hours generated by the College 
from 1977-1980. 



1977-78 
Sumner Fall Spring Total 




1978-79 
Sumner Fall Spring Total 


1979-80 
Sumner Fall Spring Total 


0 


^5 


11 


lib 




(3 


119 


7b 


ZOS 


21 


41 


fo8 
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o 

UJ « 
CO 
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Summer 



2 ! 
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I i I 
TERM AND YEAR 



Spring 
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o 



/60 



TOTAL 



t 



YEAR 
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II. FACULTY INFORMATION 

A. Full-time faculty employed during the fall semesters from 1977 
through 1979. 



1977 


1978 


1979 


5 


4> 


r 



8 «o - 



»« 8 — 



2 2 -J 



LlJLI 



1977 



1978 
Year 



1979 



B. Part-time faculty employed from 1977 through 1980. 



1977-78 
Sunner Fall Spring 


19/8-79 
Sunner Fall Spring 


19/9-80 
Sunner Fall Spring 


ifc> 


mo qz 


15 


4b 


t>8 


9 


55 


53 



M 



Su 



F Spr 
1977-78 



Su „ P ' Spr 

1978-79 
TERN AND YEAR 



Su 



F 

1979-80 



C. Proportion of full-time and part-time faculty in the fall and spring 
semesters from 1977 through 1980. 




III. 



CURRICULUM INFORMATION 



A. Degrees offered and/or awarded from 1977-78 through 1979-80. 

Number Awarded 

Titles of Programs Offered 1978 1979 1980 

Associate of Arts - Humanities 

Associate of Arts - Social Science 4 2 5 

Associate of Arts - Secretarial Science 1 2 

Associate of Applied Science - Diesel 

Technology 111 
Associate of Applied Science - 

Secretarial Science 



B. Certificates offered and/or awarded from 1977-78 through 1979-80. 

Number Awarded 

Titles of Programs Offered 1978 1979 1980 

Diesel Technology 4 3 3 

Stenographic 

Clerical 



C. A compilation of conmunity service courses fluid one-time programs 
offered by all community colleges may be found on pages 87 through 
107. 
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IV. LIBRARY INFORMATION 

A. Numbers of books and other documents or materials available in the 
Fall of 1979. 



Total 
Collection 


Bookstock 

(.# of volumes) 


Documents 


Microforms 


Audio-Visuals 


Other 
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1 zo 
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KODIAX COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



I. STUDENT ENROLLMENT INFORMATION 

A. Full-time and part-time student attendance at the College from 1977 
through 1980. 
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B. Full-time Equivalent (FTE) students enrolled at the College from 
1977 through 1980. 
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C. Student Credit Hours (SCH) generated by the College from 1977 
through 1980. 



1977-78 
Sunner Fall Spring Total 
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1979-80 
Sunner Fall Spring Total 
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D. Non-credit Contact Hours (NOCH) generated by the College from 1977 
through 1980. * 
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E. Adult Basic Education (ABE) contact houirs generated by the College 
frqn 1977-1980. 
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II. FACULTY INFORMATION 4 • 

4 

Pi. Full-time faculty employed during the fall semesters from 1977 
through 1979. 



1977 . 
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1979 


4 


? 

5 ' 


"4 




B. Part- time faculty employed from 1977 through 1980. 
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Proportion of full-time and. part-time faculty in the fall and spring 
semesters from 1977 through 1980. 
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III. CURRICULUM INFORMATION 

A. Degrees offered and/or awarded from 1977-78 through 1979-80. 

Number Awarded 

Titles of Programs Offered 1578 1979 1980 

Accounting * 
Art 

Biological Sciences 
Business 

Business Administration 1 



1 



Humaniti' " 
Justice 

Natural Sciences 
Office Occupations 
Seafood Processing 
Social Sciences 



B. Certificates offered and/or awarded from 1977-78 through 1979-80. 



2 
1 
1 



Titles of Programs Offered 

tourse's Aide 
Cannery Maintenance - 



Number Awar 3 d 
1978 1979 1980 



tourse's Aide 12 



Basic Electricity 



10 



C. A compilation of community service courses and one-time programs 
offered by all community colleges may be found on pages 87 through 



107. 
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. LIBRARY INFORMATION 

A. Numbers of books and other documents or materials available in ttv. 
Fall of 1979. 



Total 
Collection 


Bookstock 

(# of volumes) 


Documents 


Microforms 


Audio-Visuals 


Other 


17,4.57 
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KUSKOKWIM COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



I. STUDENT ENROLLMENT INFORMATION 

A. Full-time and part-time student attendance at the College from 1977 
through 1980. 
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B. Full-time Equivalent (FTE) students enrolled at the College from 
1977 throigh 1980. 
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C. Student Credit Hours (SCH) generated by the College from 1977 
through 1980. 
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D. Non-credit Contact Hours (NCCH) generated by the College from 1977 
throqgh 1980. 
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E. Adult Basic Education (ABE) contact hours generated by the College 
from 1977-1980. 
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II. FACULTY INFDRMMION 

A. Full-time faculty employed during the fall semesters from 1977 
throygh 1979. 



1977 


1978 


1979 
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1979 



B. Part-time faculty employed from 1977 through 1980. 
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III. 



CURRICULUM INFORMATION 



A. Degrees offered and/or awarded from 1977-78 through 1979-30. 

Number Awarded 

Titles of Programs Offer ed 1978 1979 1980 

Accounting 

Adult Education 2 
Behavioral Science 1 
Bilingual Education 8 5 2 

Business 

Business Management 2 2 

Early Childhool Management 1 1 

Education 1 
Eskimo (Yupik) 

General Studies 1 3 

Land and Resource Management 2 2 1 

Office Occupations 1 
Psychology 

Public Administration 

Sociology ^ 1 



B. Certificates offered and/or awarded from 1977-78 through 1979-80. 

Number Awarded 

Titles of Programs Offered 19?8 y 1979 1980 

Accounting 
Bookkeeping 

Building Maintenance 8 

Business 1 

Community Health Practice 3 11 20 

Licensed Practical Nurse 3 

Office Occupations 4 3 

Surveying . 3 

Village Corporation Management 



C. A compilation of conmunity service courses and one-time programs 
offered by all community colleges may be found on pages 87 through 
' 107. 
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IV. LIBRARY INFORMATION 



A. Nunbers of books and other documents or materials available in the 
Fall of 1979. 



Total 
Collection 


Book stock 

(# of volumes) 


Docunents 


Microforms 


Audio-Visuals 


Other 


/8,1o5 
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MATANUSKA-SUSITNA COMMUNITY COLLEGIA 



I. STUDENT ENROLMENT INFORMATION 

A. Full-time and part-time student attendance at the College from 1977 
through 1980. 
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B. Full-time Equivalent (FTB) students enrolled at the College from 
1977 tbroMgh 1980. 
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Student Credit Hours (SCH) generated by the College from 1977 
through 1980. 
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D. Non-credit Contact Hours (NCCH) generated by the College from 1977 
throMgh 1980. 
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E. Adult Basic Education (ABE) contact hours generated by the College * 
from 1977-1980. 
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II. \ FACULTY INFURMMION 
A. 



Full-time faculty employed during the fall semesters from 
through 1979. 
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B. Part-time faculty employed frgm 1977 through 1980. 
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III. CURRICULUM INFORMATION 

A. Degrees offered and/or awarded from 1977-78 through 197 c . -80. 

Number Awarded 

Titles of Programs Offered 1978 1979 1980 

Accounting 2 1 

Art 

Business Administration 1 
Corrections 3 1 

Electronics Technology 3 2 

English 

Police Administration 4 5 

Secretarial Studies 

Social Science > 1 

Psychology „ 2 

**Fire Science 1* 
Office Occupations 1 1 

Sociology . * 

Professional Piloting „ 1 1 

Refrigeration & Heating Technology 4 1 

♦♦Structural Fire Control 1 
Airframe and Powerplant Technology 1 
**Air Traffic Control 1 
**Biology 1 

** Completed requirements of major at Anchorage Community College of other 
accredited institution. 



B. Certificates offered and/or awarded from 1977-78 through 1979-80. 



Number Awarded 



Titles of Programs Offered 1978 1979 



1980 



Adult Education , 3 15 

Electronics Technology 16 7 

Heating & Refrigeration 12 
Heating Technology 1 
Refrigeration Technology • 2 1 



C. A compilation of community service courses and one-time programs 
offered by all community colleges may be found on pages 87 through 
107. 
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IV. LIBRARY INFORMATION 

i 

A. Numbers of books and other doctsnents or materials available in the 
Fall of 1979. 



Total 
Collection 


Book stock 

(I of volumes) 


Documents 


Microforms 


Audio-Visuals 


Other 
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NORTHWEST COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



I. STUDENT ENROLLMENT INFORMATION 

A. Full-time and part-time student attendance at the College from 1977 
through 1980. 
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B. Full-time Equivalent (PTE) students enrolled at the College from 
1977 through 1980. 
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C. Student Credit Hours (SCH) generated by the College from 1977 
through 1980. 
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Non-credit Contact Hours (NCCH) generated by the College from 1977 
through 1980. 
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v E. Adult Basic Education (ABE) contact hours generated by the College 
from 1977-1980. 
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II. FACULTY INFORMATION 



A. Full-time faculty employed during the fall semesters from 1977 
through 1979. 
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B. Part-time faculty employed from 1977 through 1980. 
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Proportion of full-time and part-time faculty in the fall and spring 
semesters from 1977 through 1980. 
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III. CURRICULUM INFORMATION 

A. Degrees offered and/or awarded from 1977-78 through 1979-60. 



Titles of Programs Offered 

Building Construction 

Business 

Education 

General Studies 

Health Science 

Voc/Tech Education 



Number Awarded 
1978 1979 1980 



B. Certificates offered and/or awarded from 1977-78 through 1979-80. 



Titles of Programs Offered 

Business 
Education 
General Studies 
Health Science 
Voc/Tech Education 
Office Occupations 



Number Awarded 
1978 1979 1980 



1 
12 
1 

5 



1 

2 
2 
11 
7 



C. A compilation of community service courses and one-time programs 
offered by all community colleges may be found on pages 87 through 
107* 
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LIBRARY INFORMATION 



A. Nunbers of books and other docunents or materials available in the 
Fall of 1979. 



Total 
Collection 


Bookstock 

(# of volumes) 


Docunents 


Microforms 


Audio-Visuals 


Other 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 



♦Information not available 
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PRINCE WILLIAM SOUND COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



I. STUDENT ENROLLMENT INFORMATION 

A. Full-time and part-time student attendance at the College from 1977 
through 1980. 
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B. Full-tijne Equivalent (PTE) students enrolled at the College from 
1977 throifch 1980. 



1977-78 
Simmer Fall Spring Total 


1978-79 
Sunner Fall Spring Total 


1979-80 
Sumner Fall Spring Total 
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Summer Fall Spring TOTAL 




TERM AND YEAR YEAR 



C. Student Credit Hours (SCH) generated by the College from 1977 
through 1980. 



1977-78 
Sunner Fall Spring Total 


1978-79 
Sunner Fall Spring Total 


1979-80 
Sunner Fall Spring Total 
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D. Non-credit Contact Hours (NCCH) generated by the College from 1977 
through 1980. 



1977- >d 
Sunner Fall Spring Total 




1978-79 
Sunner Fall Spring Total 


1979-80 
Sunner Fall Spring Total 
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E. Adult Ba9ic Education (ABE) contact hours generated by the College 
from 1977-1980. 



1977-78 
Sunner Fall Spring Total 




1978-79 
Sunner Fall Spring Total 


1979-80 
Sunner Fall Spring Total 
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II. FACULTY INFORMATION 



A. Full-time faculty enployed during the fall semesters from 1977 
through 1979. 



197/ 


1978 


1979 


O 


0 


O 



B. Part-time faculty employed from 1977 through 1980. 



1977-78 
Suaner Fall Spring 


1978-79 
Sumner Fall Spring 


1979-80 , 
Sunner Fall Spring 
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35 
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CURRICULUM INFORMATION 

A. Degrees offered and/or awarded from 1977-78 through 1979-80. 



Number Awarded 

Titles of Programs Offered 1978 1979 1980 

Developmental Disabilities 
Humanities 
Social Sciences 
Office Occupations 

B. Certificates offered and/or awarded from 1977-78 through 1979-80. 



Not applicable 



C. A compilation of community service courses and one-time programs 
offered by all community colleges may be found on pages 87 through 
107. 
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. LIBRARY INFORMATION 

A. Numbers of books and other documents or materials available in the 
Fall of 1979. 



Total 
Collection 


Book stock 

(# of volumes) 


Documents 


Microforms 


Audio-Visuals 


Other 


1,1 30 


I,IOO 


O 


O 


30 


o 
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SITKA COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



I. STUDENT ENROLl>ENT INFORMATION 

A. Full-time and part-time student attendance at the Colleee from 1977 
through 1980. 
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B. Full-time Equivalent (FTE) students enrolled at the College from 
1977 throifch 1980, 6 
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C. Student Credit Hours (SCH) generated by the College from 1977 
through 1980. 
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Sunner Fall Spring Total 
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Sunner Fall Spring Total 
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Non-credit Contact Hours (NCCH) generated by the College from 1977 
throifch 1980. 
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E. Adult Basic Education (ABE) contact hours generated by the College 
frcm 1977-1980. 
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II. FACULTY INFORMATION 

A. Full-time faculty employed during the fall sen*- iters from 
through 1979. 

v 
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1979 
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B. Part-time f- -ulty employed from 1977 through 1980. 
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Proportion of full-time and part-time faculty in the fall and spring 
semesters from 1977 through 1980. 
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III. 



CURRICULUM INFORMATION 



A. Degrees offered and/or awarded from 1977-78 through 1979-80. 

Number Awarded 

Titles of Programs Offered 1978 1979 1980 

Business Administration 11 1 
Electronics Technology 

Humanities 1 
Liberal Arts 

Office Occupations 1 

Social Sciences 1 2 



B. Certificates offered and/or awarded from 1977-78 through 1979-8C. 



Number Awarded 

Vicles of Programs Offered 1978 J.979 1980 

Accounting Clerk 
Clerk Typist 

Nursed Aide 4 
Office Occupations 
Welding Technology 
Sitka Community College 
High School Diploma 



C. A compilation of community service courses and one-time programs 
offered by all community colleges in 1979-80 may be found on 
pages 87 through 107, 
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LIBRARY INFORMATION 



A. Nunbers of books and other documents or materials available in the 
Fall of 1979. 



Total 1 
Collection 


Books tock 

(i of vo limes) 


Docunents 


Microforms 


Audio-Visuals 


Other 
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TANANA VALLEY COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



I. STUDENT ENROLUCNT INFORMATION 

A. Full-time and part-time student attendance at the College from 1977 
through 1980. 
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B. Full-time Equivalent (FTE) students enrolled at the College from 
1977 through 1980. 



1977-78 
Sunner Fall Spring Total 


1978-79 
Sunner Fall Spring Total 


1979-80 
Sunner Fall Spring Total 
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C. Student Credit Hours (SCH) generated by the College from 1977 
through 1980. 
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D. Non-credit Contact Hours (NCCH) generated by the College from 1977 
through 1980. 



1977-78 
Simmer Fall Spring Total 




1978-79 
Sumner Fall* Spring Total 


1979-80 
Sunner Fall Spring Total 
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E. Adult Basic Education (ABE) contact hours generated by the College 
from 1977-]980. 
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II. FACULTY INFORMATION 
A. 



Full-time faculty employed during the fall semesters from 1977 
through 1979. 
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B. Part-time faculty employed from 1977 through 1980. 
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C. Proportion of full-time and part- time faculty in the fall and spring 
semesters fron 1977 through 1980. 
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CURRICULUM INFORMATION 

A. Degrees offered arl/or awarded from 197 7- 78 through 1979-80- 



Titles of Programs Offered 

Airframe & Powerplant Technology 

Aviation Technology 

Business Supervision 

Early Childhood Development 

Electronics Technology 

Fire Science 

Food Service Technology 

Graphic Arts & Design 

Library Technical Assistant 

Office Occupations 

Paraprofessional Counseling 

Petroleum Technology 

Professional Piloting 



Number Awarded 
1978 1979 1980 



1 
1 
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1 
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4 
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B. Certificates offered and/or awarded from 1977-78 through 1979-80. 



Titles of Programs Offered 

Fire Science 

Food Service Technology 

Office Occupations 



Number Awarded 
1978 1979 1980 

1 

1 1 



C. A compilation of community service courses and one-time programs 
offered by all community colleges in 1979-80 may be found on 
pages 87 through 107. 
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IV. LIBRARY INPORMMION 

A. Nur:«rs of books and other docunents or materials available in the 
Fall of 1979. 



Total 
Collection 


Bookstock 

(I of volumes) 


Docunents 


Microforms 


Audio-Visuals 


Other 


922,490 
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Community service courses and one-time programs 
offered by the community colleges during the 
academic year 1979-80 
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Community service courses and one-time programs 
offered by the community, colleges during the 
academic year 1979-80 
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Badminton 
Ballet 

Ballet, Intermediate 

Ballet & Modern Dance, Beginn. 

Banjo, 5-string - Beginn. 

Bank bcmns-: When, How , to & Why 

Basketball - co-ed 

Basketmaking 

Basketry, Cedar Bark 

Basketry, Creative Coiling 

Batik, Tntro. to 

Beading Workshop 

Belly Dancing, Beginn* 

Belly Dancing, Intermed. 

Belly Dancing, Advanced 

Bible as Literature 

Bidding & Estimating 

Biological Sciences 

Birds of Prince William Sound/ 

Copper River Delta 

Biacksmi thing 
Blockprinting 
Boatbuilding 

Boatbuilding & Repairs - fiberglass 
Boatbuilding in Plywood 
Bailer Seminar 
Boxing, "Beginn. 
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Community service courses and one-time programs 
offered by the community colleges during the 
academic year 1979-80 
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Community service courses and one-tinu> procrcuTir, 
offered by the community colleges during the 
academic year 1979-80 



Clerk Typist 
Clerical 

Coffeeland, An Adventure in 
Cold Water Survival 
College foJr^Kids 
Communicating with Confidence 
Composition 

Computer Training in the Classroom 
Computer Program , Intermed. 
Computers for Small Business 
Computing, Personal 
Computer Workshop 

Computers & Programming, Inteo. to 
Connections 

Construction Maintenance 
Construction Mgt. for Small Bus. 
Contract Bridge & Construction 
Contract Writing 
Corn Husk Dolls 
Counselling, Intro, to 
Counselling, Problem Solving in 
Credit & Collections 
Crewel 

Criminal Code Revisions 
Crisis Intervention Resources 
Crochet, Beginn. 
Crocheted Ornaments 
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Community service courses .and one-tirae programs 
offered by the community colleges during the 
academic year 1979-80 
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Cross-Country Skiing 
Dance Class, Seniors 
Dances, Ethnic - intermed. 
Dance, Folk 
Dance, Middle Eastern 
Data Processing, Intro, to 
Death and Dying 
Dee Henion Workshop 



Deciding for Yourself: 



The Process 
The Value 



Decorating My Home / Where do I begin? 

Dem Bones 

Diesel Techniques 

Diyital/Analog. Electr. , Intro, to 

Discipline 

Disco Dancing 

Disco Partner Dances 

Dive Rescue Specialist 

Divorce, Psychology & 

Dog Mushing 

Dowsing - The Art of Divining and 
Its Many Usee 

Dramatics , Creative 

Drasing, Achepol - workshop 

Drawing & Painting, Beginn. 

Driver Alcohol Information 

Drivers 
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Community service courses and one-time proqramf 
offered by the community colleges during the 
academic year 1979-80 



Drying Food at Home 
Dungeons & Dragons, Beginn. 
Eckankar, What is 
Education 

Egg Dying, Russian & Ukranian 

Egyptian/Israeli Relations 

Electrical & Appliance Repair, 

Consumer 

Electronics Technology 

EMT 

Embr oide ry , Japanese 

Emergency Situations 

Energy & The Way We Live 

Emergency Trauma Training 
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Energy Forum 

Engine, Small - repair 
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Estate Planning 

Every Woman Her Own Historian 

Exercise, Adult - expression through 

Exercise for Dance 

Exercise for Women, Beginn, 

Exercise for Women, Advanced 
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community service courses and one-time programs 
offered by the cowmunity colleges during the 
acadwnic year 1979-80 
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Exercise - "Slimnastics" 

Exercise - "Stretchercise-Shape Up M 

Feeling Better 

Fibre Workshop 

Fiction, Elements of 

Financial Analysis 

Financial Planning 

Fire/ Protection Supervisors 

Fire Science, Intro, to 

Fire Training, Industrial 

First Aid Courses 

First Aid, Industrial 

Fish Frint Workshop 

Fish Smoking 

Flower Arrangement 

Fly Fish, Rod Repair & Building 

Fly Fishing, Seniors 

Fly Tying 

Folk Art Pointing, Beginn. 
Folk Dancing 
Foods of the World 
Forestry, Intro, tc v 
Fortune Telling 
French, Intro, to 
Friday's Ten 'til Two 
Furnace Repair, Basic 
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Community service courses 
offered by the community 
academic year 



and one-time vrograms 
colleges during the 
1979-80 
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Furniture, Arrangement 
Gardening 

Gardening, Which Fertilizer to use 

Gardening, Winter - 

Putting Your Garden to Bed 

GEO - Sitka Comm. College High 

School Diploma 

General Studies 

Generators , Wind-powered 

Geology, Research 

German for Tourists 

Gift Wrapping, Fancy 
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Gold Fever 

Grammar Without Grief 
Grant-writing Workshop 
r iraphoanalysis 
Greenhouse Management 
Guitar, Beginn. 
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Ham Radio 
Handball 

handwriting Analysis 
Harry Powers Workshop 
Health Science 

Hearing, impaired - Instructional Aid 

for students 
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offered by the C9ncn\foity colleges during the 
academic year 1979-80 
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offered by the community 
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Japanese Conversational I and II 
Jazz II 

Jigging Machines, Intro, to 
Job Cost Control 
Jogging 
Justice 
KAN A Workshop 
Karate 

Karate, TaeKwon Do Classes 
Karate, Seniors 
Kayak Classes 

Knittiing & Crocheting, Beginn. 
Knives & Scissors, How to Sharpen 
Laboratory Proceedings 
Lama z e 

Landscaping Techniques 

Legal Considerations , Insurance & 

Taxes for Small Businesses 

Legal Secretary, Skills of 

Liberal Arts 

Li f esa ving , Senior 

Lingerie 

Livestock Raising 
Logging Systems & Sales 
Long Search, The 
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Conwunity service courses and one-time prcirnr^ 
offered by the community colleges during tnu 
academic year 1979-80 
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Magazine Writing, To Sell 

Make-up for the Contemporary Woman 

Managing Personnel 

Marine Celestial Navigation 

Marketing & Advertising 

Marriage and the Family 

Mask Carving 

Math, Basic - Take a Number 
Math Refresher 
Mechanics, Powder Puffs 
Menopause, Seminar on 
Mctalsmith & Jewelry I 
Metalsmith & Jewelry II 
Meteorology, Intro, to 
Mexican Cooking 

8080 Microprocessor, Intro, to 
Microwave Cooking 
Millard Wells Workshop 
Mineralogy 

Money Management & Women 
Mountaineering, Outdoor School, I & II 
Movement Therapy 
Mukluks , Baby 
Mythology 

National Secretaries Association 
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Community service courses 
^ offered by the coimnunity 
academic vear 



and one-time procr^^is 
colleges during the „ 
1979-80 



Native Design, NW Coast 
Native Carving & Design 
Natural Sciences 
Needlepoint 

Neighborhood Slide Show 
Nurse's Aide 

Nutrition for the Vegetarian 
Nutrition 

Nutrition During Pregnancy & Lactation 

Nutrition Fads* & Fancies 

Cccult Theory, Principles of 

Office Occupations 

Office Occupations, Senior 

Ojos de Dios 

Orchestra, Conm. College 
Outboard Motors, Repair 
Outdoor Clothing & Equipment 
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Parenting Alone 

Parenting, A Responsible Choice 
Parenting, Effective 
Parents as Teachers 
Parka Making 

Parliamentary Procedures 
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Community service courses and one-tirn* pre*-;: :i 
offered by the community colleges during the 
academic year 1979-80 



Patchwork & Quilting Techniques 
Petrology 

Photographic Equipment Maintenance 

Photography , Beginn . 

Photography , Seniors 

Photography - Camera Operations, 
Basic Technique of 

Photography - Instanmatic Success 

Photography - £now and Ice 

Photography - Underwater 

Physical Fitness 

Pinata Workshop 

Pottery for Seniprs 

Pre-Businesfs Workshop 

Pregnancy , Early 

Pre-Retirement Workshop 

Pre- School Workshop 

Problem Employees , Coping With 

Program QED & Other Systems Languages 

Psychology of Preschool * 

Publish Your Own Book - how to 

Puppetry in a Nutshell 

Purebred Dogs - So You Want One 

Quilting * 

Quilting and Applique 

Rackfetball, Beginn. 
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offered by the community collegeb during the 
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Community service courses and one-time probers 
i offered by the community colleges during the 
' academic year 1979-80 
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Selling to Local, State or Federal Gov't- 
Seminar,' Noon - seniors 
Sewing, Basic 
Sewing, Intermediate 
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Sewing for^Baby and Toddler, 
Sewing for your Home 
Sewing Problems 
Sew What's New - seniors 
Sexual and Family Violence 
Shakespeare 
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Sign Language I 
Silver, Engrail rg 
Skiing 

Skiing, Intermediate - X-country 
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Community service courses 
offered by the community 
academic year 



and one-time programs 
colleges during the 
1979-80 
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Community service courses and one-time prenrams 
offered by the community colleges during the 
academic year 1979*80 



Swimming, Synchronized 

Swimming Classes, Seniors 

Swine Feeding 

TV News Broadcasting 

Television Production 

Tailoring 

Tax Assistance - VISTA volunteers 
Taxes & Small Business 
Taxidermy 
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Theater Workshop 
therapeutic Touch 
Therapy 
$ Time Management 

Training and Conditioning 
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Tuesday's Ten *til Two 
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Veterinary Workshop 

Vocabulary Building 

Voc/Tech Education 

Vocational Topics 
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Community service courses and one-time p^ogr.-.r- 
offered by the conmunity colleges during the 
academic year 1979-80 
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Comounity service courui and one-time protjr<un£ 
offered by tha community collages during the 
academic year 1979-80 
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Woodcarving, The Carving, Marquetry and 
Inlay of Fine Woods 
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Community service courses and one-time programs 
offsrsd by the osmonity colleges during the 
academic year 1979-30 
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Magic Classes 
Map Building 

Monsters & Mythical Beasts 
Movements & Tumbling 
Pottery , Intro, to 
Pottery 

Preschool , Intro, to 
Science for Preschoolers 
Sewing for Kids 
Sewing for Me, I and II 
Skiing - Cross Country 
Skiing - Downhill 

Songs & Activities for 2-3 yr. olds 

Shimming (6 mos. - teens) 

Theater for Children 

Tumbling 

Typing 
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TEENS 

Advanced Programming for Young People 
Art for the Future College Art Student 
Aviatioi^for Juniors 
Ballet for Young People 
Computers for Young People, Intro, to 
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Community service course* and one-time prooramr 
offered by the community colleges daring the 
academic year 1979-80 
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Dancing for Young People 
It's No Fun Being Shy 
Line Disco Dancing 
Nuts About Knots 

Swimming Classes (6 oos. - teens) 

Whales, Seals and Other Related 
Phenomena 

Young Teen Modeling 
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CHAPTER V. GOVERNANCE STRUCTURE FDR THE CXMflJNITY COLLEGES 
IN TOE FIFTY UNITED SWTES 



The postsecondary educational structures of the fifty states display 

a great deal of diversity. Clearly, there is no single pattern for 

governance or coordination in the state systems* Examination of the 

relationship of comnunity colleges within these systems also reveals a 

variety of patterns. However, the following descriptions can be used to 

categorize the structures into general classifications: 

I. Comnunity College governance or coordination exists 
separate from other public higher education. 

The most cannon structure is to assign responsibility 
for comnunity college governance or coordination under 
a separate board or boards. Thirty states have 
adopted this approach (Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, 
California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, Neb- 
raska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, North Carolina, Ore- 
gon, Pennsylvania, Tennessee*, Texas, Virginia, 
Washington, Wisconsin and Wyoming). 

*Ihe governing board that governs the Tennessee 
Comnunity Colleges also governs several senior 
institutions. 

II. Comnunity Colleges are under an all-encompassing 
educational agency - kindergarten through postsecondary. 

In two states, the comnunity colleges are governed or 
coordinated by one board that is designated as having 
responsibility for all public education— K- 12, 
Voc-Tech, and Postsecondary (Idaho, Rhode Island). 

III. Comnunity Colleges are under an all-encompassing 
coordinating or governing agency for postsecondary 
education only. 

In six states, there is one board designated as having 

responsibility for all postsecondary education 

(Georgia, Montana, North Dakota, Utah, Vermont*, 
West Virginia). 

*The responsibility for the governance of post- 
secondary education in Vermont is shared by two 
boards. 
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IV. Connunity College governance or coordination is divided 
between two or note agencies. 

Seven states provide governance for ccmnunity colleges 
by sharing the responsibility with two or more agen- 
cies, many of which also govern senior institutions 
(Louisiana, Minnesota, New Mexico, New fork, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, South Carolina) . 

V. Connunity Colleges are exclusively part of Che university. 

Four states have structures such that the public corn-" 
(unity colleges are exclusively part of a public 
university (Alaska, Hawaii, Kentucky, Nevada). In 
Kentucky, there are a number of governing boards for 
the four-year institutions but the ccmnunity colleges 
are all part: of the university of Kentucky. 

IV. No Connunity Colleges. 

Only one state has no ccmnunity colleges (South 
Dakota) . 

The diagrams on the following pages are presented to illustrate the 
organizational patterns for each category. 
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I. conrounlty College governance or coordination exists separate 
from other public higher education . 
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I . Continued 
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VI. No Cowpunltv Coll#c«» . 




ALTERNATIVE GOVERNANCE STRUCTURES 

The following alternatives are identified as possible approaches to 
comnunity college governance in Alaska. The governance configurations do 
not exhaust all possibilities. Rather, they identify those organiza- 
tional options that have been proposed by various groups within the state 
or represent an alternative that may provide beneficial results for 
Alaskan students. 

It should be emphasized that our consideration of alternative 
governance structures is based upon how governance and administrative 
strategy affect the quality and cost of education. All other 
considerations are either secondary or irrelevant. For the cannunity 
colleges, the fundamental purpose of organizational structure is to 
facilitate and enhance the teaching-learning process at reasonable "cost . 
The following alternatives should be evaluated in that context. 
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Alternative 1* No change 

Continue the present organizational structure. This structure 
provides for a chancellor of the eleven coomunity colleges who reports to 
the president of the university system along with three other chancellors 
responsible for the Anchorage, Fairbanks, and Juneau campuses. 



Bo*r* of 




Alternative 2. — Entity within the system, but independent of university 
centers 

Establish a governance structure for the coomunity colleges which 
places all of the coomunity colleges under one president who would in 
turn report to the Board of Regents. Thus, the Regents would have two 
presidents reporting directly to them, one for the university system and 
one for the coomunity college system. Technically, under this arrange- 
ment, the university center president would remain a step above the 
coomunity college president within the university hierarchy, This is 
because the university president is now, under Alaska's constitution, the 
"executive officer" of the Board. However, practically speaking, the 
coomunity college president would be in a position of parity with respect 
to the university center president. 

Under this arrangement, the policy advisory councils would have 
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statutory policy-making authority in the areas of approval of the 
president of the local college, approval of the budget request of the 
local college, and approval of college programs offered on the local 
caonpus. In other words, they would have statutory control over the local 
college in the areas described above, but would function in an advisory 
capacity to the president of the statewide system. The local campus 
president would oversee day-to-day operations and implement local campus 
pol icy . — — 
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Alternative 3. — Tm systems 

Establish two governance systems, one for the conmunity colleges and 
one for the university centers. In short, the ccomunity college division 
of the university would become an autonomous entity with its own board of 
governors. The ccomunity colleges would be responsible to their board, 
and the university centers would continue to be under the aegis of the 
university board of regents. 

The independent community college system would have a president who 
would represent its interests to the board. Each college would also have 
its own chi*f administrator. In addition, the policy advisory council of 
each college would have powers similar to those discussed in alternative 
2. Thus, the chief administrator of the local college would be in the 
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same position vis-a-vis the policy advisory council and the statewide 
president as described in alternative 2. 
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Alternative 4. — Individual governing board for each community college 

Remove the connunii college division from the aegis of the 
university board of regents. Each college would function as an 
individual autonomous entity with its own board of governors as the sole 
governing body of the college. The members of the boards would reside in 
the regions served by their respective calamity colleges. The boards 
would seek funding directly from the legislature and other sources of 
revenue because there would be no statewide coordinating system. 
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Alternative 5. — Thirteenth-fourteenth year 

Place each caranun i ty college under the j ur i sd ic t ion of the 
elementary-secondary school district or REAA in which it is located. The 
chief adninistrative officer of each college would be under the aegis of 
the superintendent of the school district or REAA. The state Board of 
Education would coordinate funding. It should also be noted that 
accreditation $ the college by the Northwest Association of Schools and 
Colleges would be reviewed. 
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Alternative 6. — Chancellor for Anchorage Conmunity College 

Modify the present organizational structure by adding a chancellor 
for Anchorage Conmunity College. Thus, five chancellors would report to 
the president of the university - a chancellor for the remainir^ 
conmunity colleges, a chancellor for Anchorage Coomunity College, and a 
chancellor for each university center. 

This organizational structure was presented in public u 
testimony. The notion behind this arrangement is that when a college 
matures to the point where it no longer requires support services from 
the canamity college division, it should be given its own chancellor. 
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CHAPTER VI. ROLE OF THE POLICY ADVISORY COUNCILS * 



PURPOSE 

Each of the conmunity colleges has a policy advisory council (PAC) 
' 4 associated with it. The major duties and responsibilities of each 
council include representing the citizens within the college's service 
area, advising the campus president, and reccnmending action concerning 
the College's programs. TheSe broad responsibilities must be consistent- 

h the guidelines, rules^ regulations, and policies of the Board of 
Regents ofthe University of Alaska. - 

A review of the individual ( by-laws of the policy advisory councils 
reveals several specific duties. Although each set of. by-laws is 
somewhat different from the others, the following responsibilities can be 
.found in one or more of the by-laws. 

Evaluation and assessment of programs. « 
Involvement in the determination of the need for facilities and 
planning for such facilities. 

Establishment and maintenance of conmunications between the 
college and the community. 

Reconmendations to the chancellor on the proposed budget for the 
college. . / 

— Viewing of the tentative working budget and reconmendations to 
the chancellor. 

Reconmendations and comnents on policy implementation or policy 
changes. 
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— Reccnmendations to the collie 'resident concerning course 
offerings. 

* — Participation in the process of selection of the president. 

— Advisement of the University of Alaska representatives and 
regents. 

Advice to the canpus president and representat ion of che 
constituency served by the institution. 

REPRESENTATION 

Most of the policy advisory councils have 15 members. However, some 
council by-laws indicate that membership can be as low as 9 or 10 mem- 
bers. The selection process for the PAC's varies considerably. TSc, 
bylaws of at least one institution state that nominees for vacancies arc 
proposed fpr membership by council members, approved and appointed by the 
campus president, and confirmed by a board of rege Other PAC's 
forward the names of new members directly to the board of regents for 
confirmation after approval by the council. Still others submit nomina- 
tions for prospective members to the chancellor. In short, there is no 
consistent pattern concerning the approval of new members. Virtually all 
of the PAC's, however, select some members at large, and appoint others 
to represent various constituencies. 

Membership on the cotncils includes people from all walks of life, 
who represent professional, business, and governmental leadership. PAC 
members include: director of vocational- technical education of a school 
district, entrepreneur, board member of a native association, housewife, 
Colonel in the Air Force, banker, school board member, retired person, 
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attorney, Conmander in the Coast Guard, representative from a chamber of 
comnerce, magistrate, barber, and newspaper publisher. 

PUBLIC HEARING TESTIMONY 

There was considerable discussion concerning the PAC's at the public 
hearings. A few recurrent themes are identified as follows. 

1. It was felt that the PAC's are of marginal importance primarily 
because of the indifference of the board of regents toward the PAC's. 

2. There was virtual consensus that the PAC's should have greater 
policy-making authority, particularly in the area of budget and plan- 
ning. 1 

3. The communication between the regents and the PAC's is poor and 
sporadic. 

A. The PAC's are ineffectual because of their lack of policy-making 
authority and the lack of interest of the manbers. 
5. Funding should be available for the 'training of PAC members, 
especially for their involvement in the budget/planning process. 

RECENT EVENTS 

The Chancellor of Coamunity Colleges, Rural Education, and Extension 
Division has now required that all policy advisory councils "sign off" 
the coomunity colleges' budge., requests and "sign off" all new program 
requests. Moreover, the chancellor is in the process of evaluating the 
responsibilities of the PAC's in an attempt to rectify the 
: -consistencies between individual coomunity colleges. Some questions 
that are being addressed are: 1) how should the PAC members be selected? 
2) who should ratify the selection or appointment of the PAC members? 
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and 3) what are the appropriate duties and responsibilities of the PAC's? 

It is apparent that ie policy advisory coranittees are still 
evolving. The answers to the above questions will greatly determine the 
PAC's character and usefulness to the community colleges in the future. 
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* CHAPTER VII. SUKARY OF PUBLIC TESTIMONY 



This chapter contains the stoma ries of the public hearings that were 
conducted for the study. Detailed transcripts of each hearing are found 
in Volune II. The testimony for each public hearing is categorized into 
four areas: (1) governance structure; (2) mission of the comnunity 
college; (3) response to needs; and (4) policy advisory conmittee. 
Althoqgh there was a wide variety of conments concerning these and other 
issues, several cannon the** « can be identified, 

A. There is widespread opinion that there is inequitable funding to 
the detriment of the conmunity colleges. Formula funding is 
seen as one solution to the problem. 

B. With the exceptic^ of UAj, there is dissatisfaction with the 
conmunity college's ability to provide courses and programs 
requested or needed by their constituents. The consensus is 
that the conmunity colleges lack the resources to fulfill their 
mission. 

C. Thej.e is a demonstrable need for more flexibilty of educational 
delivery modes. In particular, the development of short, in- 
tensive educational experiences is advocated. 

D. Several governance structures were proposed; however, no one 
governance structure was endorsed by a majority of the people. 

E. A significant portion of those who testified at the public 
hearings indicated that the transfer of credits from the com- 
munity colleges to the university centers is at best, difficult 
to understand and at worst, unfair and discriminatory toward the 
community college students. . 
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F. The policy advisory councils of the coomunity colleges are seen 
as serving an important and vital function. A large majority of 
those wno testified proposed that the PAC's acquire additional 
policy-making powers, governance structure notwithstanding. 

G. A major failure of several of the coomunity colleges is 
* reflected in their inability to provide appropriate and adequate 

outreach programs to th^ various locations within the college's 
service area. 

H. A primary thrust of the coomunity colleges is to offer 
vocational-technical courses and programs that relate to 
coomunity needs. This function is seen as significantly 
different from the university center missions. 

I. The coomunity colleges cannot be evaluated solely in terms of 
how many student credit hours are produced and how many degrees 
are awarded each year. These may be appropriate ways of evalu- 
ating the performance and productivity of university centers. 
However, such statistics do not provide a complete understanding 
of the success of a coomunity college. Since the bulk of a 
college's course offerings and coomunity service activities do 
not bear credit or lead towards a degree, it is misleading to 
judge the worth of a college on statistics that only account for 
credits produced and degrees awarded. 
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ANCHORAGE COMUNI1Y COLLEGE HEARING SUM^RY 

WHERE: Anchorage Oranunity College 

WHEN: December 13, 1980 

NUMBER OF PEQPUS TESTIFYING: 31 

NUMBER OF PEOPLE IN ATTENDANCE: 36 
A. Governance Structure 

A considerable amount of testimony adoressed dissatisfaction 
with the university 9 s governance of AOC. It was mentioned that 
the cannunity college is a "stepchild" of the university and 
therefore has received inequitable funding. Since university 
administrators are hired from the full professor ranks, they 
have a poor attitude toward the community college, which dis- 
turbs the ACC faculty. Also, the bureaucracy for program 
approval and budgeting is exasperating and detrimental to the 
cannunity college mission. 

In spite of widespread dissatisfaction with the present 
governance structure, there is no support for the 13th- 14th year 
concept of governance. Other governance structures were sug- 
gested, however; the majority of those testifying endorsed the 
creation of two boards, one for the University, and one for the 
cannunity colleges. Another suggestion was to establish two 
chancellors, one for urban community colleges and one f r rural 
community colleges. A third idea envisions a chancellor for ACC 
and one for the other community college systems. The premise 
for this notion is that ACC is now a "full-fledged comprehensive 
community college" and does not need the support services that 
are provided for other cannunity colleges by the university. It 
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was proposed that when other institutions reach the size and 
stret£th of AOC, they could also acquire their own chancellors. 

B. Mission 

As addressed previously, several people indicated that AOC is a 
truly comprehensive coomunity college because it offers the five 
traditional services: (1) college transfer courses, (2) 
vocational courses, (3) coomunity service programs, (4) 
counseling and guidance , and (5) developmental-remedial 
education. 

Scone said that lower division courses should be offered by ACC, 
thereby allowing UAA to use its resources to offer more upper 
division courses. Another suggestion was that vocational- 
technical courses be assigned to the coomunity colleges and that 
the skill center in Anchorage become a part of ACC. 

C. Response to Needs 

Several who test i f ied ind ica ted the need for vocat ional 
programs, ABE and developmental courses. There was testimony 
concerning the lack of appropriate facilities. Also, the need 
for mor^ inmediate response to coomunity needs was discussed. 

D. Policy Advisory Council (PAC) 

there was testimony suggesting that there was a good 
relationship with the Policy Advisory Council and the president 
of the Coomunity College. However, the regents are indifferent, 
and therefore , the PAC is of 1 'marginal importance 11 . Several 
* indicated that the PAC should have more policy-making authority, 

particularly in relation to the hiring of the college president 
and approval of the local caopus budget. It was emphasized that 
coomunication between the PAC and the regents must be enhanced. 
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KENAI PENINSULA CCmJNITY COLLEGE HEARING SUNDRY 
UHERE: KENAI PENINSULA COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
WHEN: November 14, 1980 
NUMBER OF PEOPLE TESTIFYING: 35 
NUMBER OF PEOPLE IN ATTENDANCE: 42 

A. Governance Structure > 

A majority of those testifying endorsed separating the coranunity 
colleges from the university system. There were two major 
complaints* First f several people indicated that coomunication be- 
tween the university and the conrnunity colleges is very poor and that 
the university does not understand the role of the conrnunity college 
in the Kenai Peninsula area. Second, the conrnunity college does not 
receive adequate funding for its needs. Those who did not advocate 
separation posed the same complaints; however, their solution was 
improvement of cooramcation and cooperation with che regencs. It 
was further noted that it is important for the regents to have a 
change of attitude. There was very strong ' opposition to th* 
13th- 14th year concept. 

B. Mission 

Several of those who testified indicated that the college should 
evolve into a four-year autonomous baccalaureate degree-granting 
institution. 

C. Response to needs 

There was strong sentiment from those who testified that the college 
• is not responding adequately to the needs of the area. Many placea 

the blame on university control of KPCC. Some indicated that the 
system is not flexible enotgh and it is very difficult to start new 
t programs. 
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Business, fishing, forestry, alternative energy, radio broadcast^, 
emergency medical technician, performing arts, and additional 
vocatior-al- technical programs were examples given of needed pro- 
grams. Cannunity college services in Seward and Homer are in- 
adequate. The villages in the area are not being serviced at all. 
Many persons indicated that the area needs dormitories or other forms 
of housing for the students. Several expressed dissatisfaction with 
transferability of credits from the cannunity college to a university 
center. Others stated that formula funding would be an appropriate 
strategy for equitable allocation of financial resources. 
Policy Advisory Council 

All witnesses advocated a stronger PAC. One primary reason given was 
to counteract the indifference of the university. Several indicated 
that the present powers of the PAC are totally inadequate. 
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KETCHIKAN COMUNITY COLLEGE HEARING SUWARY 

WHERE: Ketchikan Camunity College 

WHEN: Dececfcer 18, 1980 

NUfflER OF PEOPLE TESTIFYING: 5 

NlffiER OF PEOPLE IN ATTENDANCE: 5 
A. Governance Structure 

Conflicting testimony "was heard .concerning the governance 
structure of the cannunity college. One person suggested that 
the cannunity colleges remain within the University because of 
the simplicity of the organization and the prestige associated 
with University of Alaska transcripts. Another person noted 
that if the original community college act is adhered to, there 
is no need for a governance change. A third person advocated 
the establishment of two systems because funding would be more 
equitable, there would be elimination of successive layers of 
organizational bureaucracy, °nd it would be easier to fulfill 
the cannunity college mission. There was no support for the 
13th-14th year concept. 
3. Mission 

There was little testimony concerning mission. 
C. Response to Needs 

Most transfer course needs are being met. However, the college 

> 

needs more vocational programs in the following areas: marine 
industry welding* carpentry (with marine application), marine 
electronics, marine diesel, auto-truck mechanics, and accounting 
and business administration. It was also suggested that a 
full-time ABE instructor be employed. Others testified that the 
college needs more facilities and more full-time faculty. 
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D. Policy Advisory Council 

There was mixed testimony concerning the PAC. Sane suggested 
that it is very active and viable. Others indicated that more 
local input is needed. 

It was suggested that the PAC have greater policy-making 
» authority. Some concern was voiced about the difficulty of 

finding interested persons to serve on the council. It was also 
siegested that there be funding available for training of PAC 
members so that they can become more knowledgeable about the 
canounity college budget process and , thus , more capable of 
making intelligent decisions about budgetary matters. 
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KODIAK OCmJNITY dOLLBGE TELECONFERENCE SUttARY 
WHERE: Legislative Affairs Office, Soldotna 
WHEN: November 13, 1980 
NUMBER OF PEOPLE TESTIFYING: 6 

A. Governance Structure 

More than one person indicated that the university centers and the 
community colleges have a very different role and the university 
administration doe* not understand that difference. One person 
advocated a separate system for the community colleges under one 
governing board. The sane person was strongly opposed to having the 
connunity colleges under the aegis of the local school district. 
Testimony revealed that the full-time faculty at Kodiak Connunity 
College are divided four-to-three in favor of separation. 

B. Mission 

As mentioned before, more than one person indicated that the missions 
of the connunity colleges and the university centers are . quite 
different. One person stated that the role of the coomunity college 
should be flexible enoqgh to provide a wide variety of educational 
services. Another reinforced this notion by describing several 
activities that should be part of a connunity college endeavor. 
These include enrichment courses tSP high school students, and 
courses to inprove the mental well-being of both men and women. The 
importance of offering graduate courses in the area was also noted. 

C. Response to Needs 

Although not directly addressed, it was apparent from testimony that 
Kodiak Coomunity College is responding appropriately to the needs of 
local residents. 
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Policy Advisory Council 

The fact that the college is striving to meet all needs in the 
conmunity was pointed out. It was further suggested that, since the 
PAC is the voice' of the cooihunity, it should be vested with 
policy-making authority. 
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KOTZEBUE HEARING SUMMARY 
WHERE: Kotzebue City Hall 
WHEN: October 28, 1980 

NUMBER OF PEOPLE TESTIFYING: 11 - one written 
NUMBER OF PEOPLE IN ATTENDANCE: 19 

A. Governance Structure 
There wan little consensus of opinion concerning governance 
structures anoqg those who testified. Two distinct groups appeared 
at the hearing. One group, primarily consisting of lay people, are 
displeased with the coamunity college's relationship with the 
university, but co not care about administrative structure as long as 
the college responds effectively to coamunity needs. The other 
group, primarily composed of education administrators, argued 
strongly for placing the coamunity college under the aegis of the 
Northwest Arctic RE4A as the thirteenth and fourteenth year. It was 
stated that sffnce a new technical center is soon to be completed that 
will complement the vocational effort of the school district, and 
since coamunity school activities are operational, a large portion of 
the coamunity college's mission is being accoamodated. The only 
missing aspect of the coamunity college mission is the traditional 
academic program, a relatively insignificant endeavor in this area, 
according to the testimony. 

B. Mission 

Several coaments were made concerning the purposes of the coamunity 
college. Witnesses suggested that a community college in the region 
should offer programs in three basic areas: (1) academic programs, 
(2) vocational- technical courses, and (3) short-term courses. Others 

suggested that when the college was operational, most students nook 

i 
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courses for personal benefit; very few enrolled in academic courses. 



Another witness suggested that courses concerning par's and recrea- 
tion be offered since a third o f the region consists of parks and 
monuments* 
Response to Needs 

There was little discussion of this issue except to note, that 
semester-long -courses are often inappropriate because students often 
have difficulty Sustaining their interest for 15 weeks. The short, 
intensive c rse (for example, a three-day, one-credit experience) 
was suggested as one effective mode of instruction. 



Little was said about the PAC. Those who did comnent, indicated 
support for strengthening the PAC by giving it more policy-making 
aui^hority. 



Policy Advisory Council 
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KUSKOKWIM OCMUNITY COLLEGE HEARING SU-MARY 
WERE: Kuskokwim Cannunity College 
WHEN: October 23, 1980 
NUMBER OF PEOPLE TESTIFYING: 20 
NUhBER OF PEOPLE IN ATTENDANCE: 30 
A. Governance Structure 

A major i ty of the people advocated separat ing the coomuni ty 
colleges from the University of Alaska system. Some reasons for 
this reccomendation are as follows: 

(1) The university administration does not understand the 
educational needs f rural Alaska nor does it understand 
how the canmmity college can best meet those needs. 
Effective delivery of education to rural Alaskans is 
restrained by the university model. Non-traditional in- 
struction that recognizes cultural differences is needed to 
reach residents of rural Alaska. 

(2) Transfer of courses to a four-year school is of low 
priority while coomuni ty service is of paramount importance. 

An overwhelming majority of those who testified indicated strong 
opposition to establishing thirteenth and fourteenth grades 
under the jurisdiction of the REAA. The following major reasons 
for this opposition were given: 

(1) The Molly Hootch decision has placed an additional burden 
on the local school board and it is too involved in trying 
to meet the needs of students in grades Kindergarten 
throMgh 12. Since the decision, the number of schools in 
the area has grown from 3 to 23. 
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(2) Jurisdictional problems could arise because there are four 
REAA's and one school district served by the college. 

(3) The Yupik Language Center may be eliminated. 

Two persons did not support separation of the ccmnunity colleges 
from the university because of the following reasons: 

(1) Unnecessary administrative duplication would be an 
inevitable result. 

(2) Graduate course offerings in the area would be threatened. 

(3) The prestige of an association with the university would be 
lost. 

(4) Current problems may continue under a separate board. 

Both persons, however, suggested that local control could 
axjffasnt the authority of the policy advisory council. Three 
specific powers were proposed: 

(1) consent in the hiring and firing of the president; 

(2) approval of the planning and operating budgets; and 

(3) ratification of new programs. 

B. Mission 

The testimony implied that community service, in its broadest 
sense, is the fundanental and overriding purpose of a comnunity 
college. It was noted that although efforts are currently being 
explored to increase the access ibi 1 i ty of coamun i ty ser v ice 
activities throughout the region, more attention should be paid 
to delivering services in village coamunities, 

C. Response to Needs 

Several cannents addressed this issue. 

(1) There is no general fund support for non-credit courses. 
This constrains course offerings. 
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(2) The educational TV effort has not been effective because 
the presentation of course material over a fifteen-week 
semester is too long and because it is difficult for some 
students to concentrate on courses taught through the 
television mediun. 

(3) Since the semester can be inappropriate, short, intensive 
activities are often more effective means of instruction. 
The cannunity college instructors 1 union contract is one 
hindrance tc the establishment of short, intensive 
courses. Yet, in general, there is not enoigh flexibility 
in response to course needs. Since specific needs are 
often of short duration, the college must have the cap- 
ability of responding quickly, and then terminating that 
respoi^e quickly, when the service is no longer needed. 

(4) Teaching courses in the villages is crucial because many 
inhabitants will not leave the village to pursue an educa- 
tion elsewhere. Many do not see the rewards to be gained 
from postsecondary education and/or do not have urban 
survival skills. Additionally, some parents are reluctant 
to allow their children to leave the village setting. Even 
on the KGC campus, less than 50 percent of the students 
finish their courses. A major cause of the high attrition 
rate is that many students must travel a long distance from 
their villages to Bethel to attend classes. 

(5) Seventy-eight percent of the adults in the region have not 
finished high school, yet the ABE program lacks sufficient 
funding. The Department of Education provided $169,000 
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this year, but that amount is grossly insufficient. Many villages want 
programs, yet the college is unable to provide them because of inadequate 
resources. 



D. Policy Advisory Council 

Although few offered testimony concerning the PAC, the 
consensus of opinion was that the council has been in- 
effectual. Tta> reasons given for its lack of influence are 
its lack of policy-making authority and lack of interest by 
its members. 
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mTANUSKA-SUSim OCmJNITY COLLEGE TELECONFERENCE SU^RY 
WHERE: Anchorage Legislative Information Office - Anchorage 
WHEN: Decenter 11, 1980 
NUMBER OF PEOPLE TESTIFYING: 5u 
A, Governance Structure 

Only two people addressed the governance structure of the 
coamunity colleges* Both advocated that the coomunity colleges 
remain under the aegis of the university. The reasons given for 
this position were: (1) affiliation with the university 
provides prestige; (2) transfer of courses is facilitated; 
and (3) the resources of the university are available to the 
ccmnunity colleges. 
n . Mission 

One person suggested that the mission of the coomunity college 
includes four cooronents: (1) adult basic education; (2) 
vocational* technical instruction; (3) liberal arts and 
transfer courses; and (4) coomunity service programs. 
C. Response to Needs 

More than one person indicated that more courses needed to be 
added to the college's curriculum, especially upper division 
courses. Other needs mentioned are social science, vocational 
and agricultural courses. A lack of facilities and equipment 
was also addressed. It was suggested that the community college 
needs electronics refrigeration, computer science, and 
secretarial science "equipment. Capital requests included a 
student union building, a chemistry lab, a gymnasiun, a swinging 
pool and a field house. It was indicated that 
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because the college is increasing its full-time enrollment, the 
need for additional facilities and equipment is acute. 
D. Policy Advisory Council 

There were few comments concerning the PAC; however, it was 
suggested that it have more involvement in budget and planning 
decisions. One individual mentioned that the PAC has 
experienced poor attendance by members. 
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MM-SU, KODIAK, SITKA, DILLINGHAM, HOMER, AND SEVARD 
TELECONFERENCE HEARING SUNDRY 

WERE: Anchorage Legislative Informacion Office - Anchorage 
WHEN: December 12, 1980 
NUMBER OF PEOPLE TESTIFYING: 14 

A. Governance Structure 

Every person who testified concerning governance was opposed to 
the 13th-14th year governance structure concept. There was 
mixed testimony concerning the establishment of a community 
college system apart from the university. Some suggested that 
two systems- were not appropriate because of resulting duplica- 
tion of effort. Another indicated that there is too much 
bureaucracy within the university system and that community 
colleges are •'stepchildren" of the university. 

B. Mission 

No one addressed the mission of the community college. 

C. Response to Needs 

Representatives from Homer endorsed a strong outreach program. 
They also voiced support for more course offerings in the 
two-year core curriculum, vocational education courses, 
self-enrichment courses, and ABE activities. Representatives 
from Mat-Su Community College and Kodiak Community College 
addressed the need for more upper division courses. 

D. Policy Advisory Council 

There was little discussion concerning the PAC. One person, 
however, indicated that the campus president could be con- 
strained if the PAC makes local policy and acts in an advisory 
capacity to the chancellor. 
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NORTHWEST OOMJNITY COLLEGE HEARING SUttARY 

WHERE: Northwest Conmunity College A<tainistration Building 

V«EN: , October 27, 1980 

NO* OF PEOPLE TESTIFYING: 22 

NO. OF PEOPLE IN ATTENDANCE: Approximately 27 

A. Governance Structure 

An overwhelming majority of the people who testified were in favor of v 
continuity the current relationship between cannunity colleges and 
the university. Several reasons were given: 

(1) The blendiifc of the local school district and the university is 
beneficial. 

(2) Accred i tat ion may be threatened if the colleges become 
autonomous. 

(3) Increased , bureaucracy would result from a separation of the 
cannunity colleges from the university. 

(4) Since library services is connected with university affiliation, 
the service would not be as good. 

y 

(5) The ' cannunity colleges would lose the use of the computer 
capabilities operated by the university* 

(6) The present structure is simple. 

(7) The university would receive a greater share of state funds than 
the community college system. 

Almost an equal nunber of persons vbo testified expressed strong 
opposition to placing the cannunity colleges under the jurisdiction 
of the REAA as the thirteenth and fourteenth year. In relation to 
this point, it was noted that under the Community College Act of 
1962, selection of the president of the cannunity college is subject 
to approval by the governing body of the school district or political 
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subdivision. / 

B. Mission 

The consensus of opinion was that the major thrust of the college's 
program should be vocational. In many respects, however, the college 
is also seen as a provider of human development services because it 
complements the function of, and collaborates with, local community 
agencies. 

C. Response to needs 

The general feeling of those who testified was that the college is 
"beginning to make real progress" in serving local needs. The cur- 
rent direction and emphasis of the college parallel the community's 
conception of what the college should be. More upper division 
courses were requested. Also, classes held in the local high school 
six miles from town make attendance more difficult than it should 
be. A few people testified that courses must tx> taught in the 
villages because it is unrealistic to expect large numbers of 
potential students to leave their villages to pursue an education. 

D. Policy Advisory Council 

There was very little discussion of the PAC although one individual 
asserted that it was "good the way it was", and strongly opposed any 
policy-making authority for it. 
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PRINCE WILLIAM SOUND CCttUNITY COLLEGE HEARING SUMUARY 
WHERE: Prince William Sound Cannunity College 
WHEN: Decenber 15, 1980 
NUMBER OF PEOPLE TESTIFYING 16 
NUMBER OF PEOPLE IN ATTENDANCE 23 

A. Governance Structure 

Th6re was mixed testimony concerning governance. Several people 
indicated, that the missions of the coranunity college and the 
university centers are very different and that ccoraunication is 
poor. Therefore, the creation of a cannunity college system 
apart from the university would be appropriate. Others indicated 
that there are problems, but it is better to give the administra- 
tion a chance to aneliorate those problems. Another suggestion 
was that PWOC be independent and funded by the local municipality. 

B. Mission 

/ At the present time, the institution is emphasizing liberal arts 
courses and it has very few vocational- technical course 
offerings. It was mentioned that the college should evolve ihto 
a cooprehensive coranunity college. Important programs include 
fisheries, marine transportation, and office occupations. 

C. Response to Needs 

There is apparently a high demand for non-credit courses. 
Although there are two nascent programs in Cordova and Copper 
Center, the college is unable to serve many other places within 
its jurisdiction. Courses such as bookkeeping and outdoor sur- 
vival skills are needed, but the institution does not have the 
resources to provide them. A program should also be developed 
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in petro-marine technology (cleaning up oil spills). Moreover, 
the college needs additional facilities' and there is little 
e qui pment, especially for technical courses. 
D. Policy Advisory Council 

There was no testimony concerning the PAC. 
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to * 4 

SITKA OOmJNITY COLLEGE TELECONFERENCE SUMMARY 
WHERE: Juneau Legislative Information Office 
WEN: December 17, 1980 
NUMBER OF PEOPLE TESTIFYING: 0 
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TANANA VALLEY CttMUNITY COLLEGE HEARING SU^RY 
WHERE: / Hutchison Career Center / 
WHEN: November 12, 1980 
NUMBER OF PEOPLE TESTIFYING: 17 
NUMBER OF PEOPLE ATTENDING: 22 

i 

A. Governance Structure 

Virtually everyone who testified concerning governance structure 
favored the comnunity colleges remaining within the university 
system. Several reasons were given: (1) separation would cost too 
much money; (2) it would create another bureaucracy; (3) the 
% comnunity colleges would lose access to university facilities; (4) 
there would be unnecessary duplication of coursesT (5) transfet of % 
courses is currently facilitated; (6) one consolidated budget is 
beneficial; (7) separation would only help the bargaining unit 
members; and (8) there is M a trend toward centralization." Another 
person si^gested that the Comnunity College Act of 1962 should be 
"cleaned up." There was little support for including the comnunity 
college under the aegis of the local school district. 

B. Mission 

There appeared to be some confusion about the role of the comnunity 
college; indeed, one witness indicated that there is competition in 
the area mxx% three agencies: (1) the Hutchison Career Center, (2) 
the coamunity college, and (3) the comnunity schools. It was sug- 
gested that the comnunity is confused because of this competition. 
There was testimony endorsing the concept of a comprehensive 
comnunity college that would include comnunity service programs, 
vocational- technical education, and academic transfer courses. 
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Response to Needs 

There was little comment directly related to this topic although 
several senior citizens objected to the reduced hours available to 
them for usii^ the university swindling pool. In general, however, 
there seemed to be satisfaction with the community college's response 
to the conmur-ty's interests. One exception was the cooment that the 
hirirg of too many part-time teachers indicates a lowering of 
academic standards. 
Policy Advisory Council 

There was mixed testimony concerning the PAC. One individual favored 
a strotfc PAC with veto power by the chancellor, president, and/or 
board of regents. Another person did not favor giving policy-making 
powers to the PAC until it is decided how the members are selecced. 
It was suggested that if the PAC i$ given more authority, the nrenbers 
should be appointed by the board of regents or the governor. 
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UNIVERSITY OF ALASKA- JUNEAU HEARING SUM^RY 
WHERE: University of Alaska-Juneau 
WHEW: August 7, 1980 
NUMBER OF PEOPLE TESTIFYING: 15 
NUlttER OF PEOPLE IN ATTENDANCE: 18 

A. Governance 

All testimony endorsed maintaining the present governance 
structure for the University of Alaska-Juneau. UAJ and 
Juneau/Douglas Coomunity College were recently combined ad- 
ministratively and those who testified see this as a very 
positive change. Several indicated that the coomunity college 
philosophy is not lost within the new organizaional structure 
and that an administrative body solely for the two-year com- 
ponent would not improve its response to its constituency. 

B. Mission ^ 

There was testimony that discussed the mission of the whole 
cannunity colleg2 system in Alaska. It was suggested that the 
small community colleges are now mere extension centers. The 
system should identify and promote particular programs at each 
cocmunity co)lege location in order to insure the growth and 
validity of each cacnpus. 

C. Response to Needs 

There was general agreement that the institution is responding 
to the needs of its constituents. 

D. Policy Advisory Council 

Although there was little testimony concerning the PAC, it was 
mentioned that PAC members are very active and involved . 
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CHAPTER VIII. RESULTS OF THE STUDENT SURVEY 



Survey forms were sent to each community college to be distributed to 
the students. The major purpose of the survey was to ascertain, first, 
if the students were aware of the tasks of the Ccocwnity College 
Legislative Interim Study Committee and second, their perceptions of how 
the current organizational structure of the University of Alaska affects 
them. Additional questions were added so that the survey would be also 
useful to the Division of Community Colleges, Rural Education, and 
Extension. 

A total of 14,195 surveys were distributed and 3,954 (28%) were 
returned. Table 1 shows the number of forms sent to and returned by each 
community college. 



Anchorage 

Kenai 

Ketchikan 

Kodiak 

Kuskckwim 

Mat-Su 

Northwest 

Prince Wm. Sd. 

Sitka 

Tanana Valley 



TAi?LE I 
Forms Sent 
7,000 
1,500 

650 

600 

200 

525 

120 

100 

350 
3,500 



Forms Returned 

1,929 (28%) 

243 (?2%) 

287 (45%) 

111 (19%) 

4 

172 (33%) 

53 (45%) 

20 (20%) 

90 (26%) 

1,409 (30%) 



Total 



14,195 



3,954 



(28%) 
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Tables 2 thru 4 indicate the frequency of response for each of the 
questions in the survey. 

TABLE 2 

Are you aware that one of the organizational alternatives under 
consideration by the coamittee is to create a conmunity college system 
separate from the University of Alaska? 





Yes 


% 


No 


1 


Anchorage 


653 


(33) 


1,273 


(67) 


Kenai 


81 


(32) 


166 


(68) 


Ketchikan 


76 


(26) 


211 


(74) 


Kodiak 


14 


(12) 


96 


(88) 


[\U0ISV/IV1V ±141 










Mat-Su 


48 


(28) 


123 


(72) 


Northwest 


14 


(26) 


39 


(74) 


Prince Wn.Sd. 


3 


(15) 


17 


(85) 


Sitka 


17 


(18) 


73 


(82) 


Tanana Valley 


423 


1401 


621 




Total 


1,329 


(34) 


2,619 


(66) 
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If the University of Alaska and the conmunity college which you are 
attending were not part of the same educational system, would you still 
attend the conmunity college? 





Yes 


X 


No 


% 


A.-jchorage 


1,146 


(73) 


406 


(27) 


KenaJ 


172 


(86) 


27 


(14) 


Ketchikan 


184 


(78> 


49 


(22) 


Kodiak 


74 


(74) 


25 


(26) 


Kuskokwim 










Mat-Su 


120 


(86) 


18 


(14) 


Northwest 


29 


(61) 


18 


(39) 


Prince Wta.Sd. 


16 


(88) 


2 


(12) 


Sitka 


62 


(84) 


11 


(16) 


Tanana Valley 


637 


(70) 


2*8 


(30) 


Total 


2,440 


(75) 


824 


(25) 



m 
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Table 4 

Do you feel that the current organization of the University of Alaska 
is satisfactorily serving >our needs? 





Yes 


X 


No 


% 


Anchorage 


1,198 


(65) 


621 


(35) 


Kenai 


165 


(68) 


76 


(32) 


Ketchikan 


215 


(77) 


64 


(23) 


Kodiak 


90 


(83) 


18 


(17) 


Kuskokwim 










Mat-Su 


106 


(67) 


51 


(33) 


Northwest 


42 


(82) 


9 


(18) 


Prince Wkn.Sd. 


7 


(43) 


9 


(57) 


Sitka 


65 


(73) 


23 


(27) 


Tanana Valley 


760 


<75) 


252 


(25) 


Total » 


2,648 


(70) 


1,123 


(30) 



The data indicate tba" -x\ly 34% of the students were aware that one 
of the organizational alternatives under consideration is to create a 
cannunity college system separate from the University of Alas'.a. 
Three-fourths of the students who responded indicated that if the'.r 
cannunity college was i»t part of the University of Alaska system, they 
would still attend their cannunity college. Additionally, 7 J% of those 
students suggested that the current organization of the 'Jniversity of 
Alaska is satisfactorily serving their needs. 
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CHAPTER IX. RECOMMENDATIONS 



INTRODUCTION 

The coomittee finds that in Alaska the missions of the comnunity col- 
leges and the university centers are distinct. This dissimilarity of the 
* comnunity college and university center missions is a phenomenon that is 

found nationwide. This has been documented by Dr. Leonard Romney of the 
National Center for Higher Education Management Systems (see Appendix 
A). In 1976, Dr. Romney surveyed over 1000 trustees, administrators, and 
faculty and asked them to rank 20 goal areas for their institutions. 
Those goals ranked highest by caimunity college representives were quite 
different from those ranked highest by doctorate-granting university 
representatives. For example, trustees, administrators, and faculty in 
comnunity colleges ranked "meeting local needs" as second, first, and 
second respectively. Trustees, administrators, and faculty of 
doctorate-granting universities ranked it as sixteenth, fifteenth, and 
fifteenth respectively. Conversely, doctorate-granting university trus- 
tees, administrators, and faculty ranked "academic development" as sec- 
ond, first, and first respectively, while comnunity college trustees, 
administrators, and faculty ranked it thirteenth, seventh, and ninth 
respectively. 

In Alaska, the university centers, with their emphasis on graduate 
work and graduate research, have goals and purposes apart from those of 
the coamunity colleges. This fundanental difference is reflected in the 
conposition of the student bodies. The comnunity colleges, by defini- 
tion, attempt to serve students within their particular cocmunities and 
region. The university centers, on the other hand, have a statewide 
mission and attempt to provide educational services for students in the 
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entire state. Comnunity colleges have a particular appeal for students 
who delay their matriculation following their high school experience; 
thus, the students are, for the most part, older than lower-division 
university center students. Ccomunity college students are often moti- 
vated to seek postsecondary education for different purposes than stu- 
dents at the university centers. A larger portion of students at the 
community colleges than at the university centers are not pursuing a 
degree. 

Distinct missions are also reflected in programs and course offer- 
ings. At the university centers, a larger proportion of the curriculum 
is in the traditional disciplines with very few vocational- technical 
offerings. The comnunity colleges, on the other hand, strongly emphasize 
vocational training. Moreover, community service courses and activities 
represent a significant contribution of the camunity colleges whereas 
this function is ancillary at the university centers. Different college 
campuses will emphasize one of these areas over the others, depending on 
vnat is most important to the residents of a particular service area. 
However, university centers are more concerned with courses that meet the 
needs of a statewide constituency, when viewed as a whole, then, the 
colleges are more similar to each other in the area of program and course 
offerings than they are to the university centers. 

The goals of an organization provide a framework for policy and pro- 
cedures and establish a purpose to which its decision and activities are 
directed. Therefore, differences in policy and procedure between the 
community college division and the university centers constitute addi- 
tional evidence of distinct missions. Several examples are noted here: 

A. The faculty at the community colleges are all considered 
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instructors while the faculty at the university centers are 
ranked. The university faculty hierarchy is as follows: 
instructr., assistant professor, associate professor, and full 
professor. Coainunity college teachers, on the other hand, all 
carry the title "instructor". 

B. A sizeable percentage of faculty at the university are actively 
involved in research, while nearly all community college faculty 
are directly involved in teaching. (The fact that ccmnunity 
college teachers are under a collective bargaining agreement, 
and the university teachers are not, is prima- facie evidence 
that policies and procedures are different.) 

C. The coainunity colleges have open-door admissions while the 
university centers strive to induce selectivity in their admis- 
sions process. 

D. In many situations the semester calendar, while well-suited to a 
university program, is inappropriate for the conmunity college 
student. For many conmunity college students, it is irrelevant 
whether the course bears college credit. This is seldom the 
case with university students. 

E. Conmunity colleges require an organizational strategy for a 
quick response to conmunity needs and a complementary mechanism 
for termination of programs. In general, university centers 
teach courses in the traditional semester format. 

Measurements of quality are also different at the conmunity college 
than at the university centers. Two examples demonstrate this: 

(A) One of the most conmonly-used quantifiable indicators of quality 
for the university centers is the scholarly productivity of 
their faculty; at tM conmunity college, teaching skill is the 
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major index used to measure faculty quality. 
(B) Measurement of advanced degrees and awards for faculty within 
departments is a criterion for excellence at the university 
centers 9 yet it is of lesser importance at the camunity col- 
leges. 

Because of the differing missions of the camunity colleges and 
university centers, the president and board of regents are placed in a 
difficult position of deciding on financial and txxnan resources within a 
consolidated budget that reflects different, and at times carpeting, 
values. Decisions often become a compromise between disparate goals 
which tends to satisfy neither party. 

The creation of another board responsible only for the community 
college system would relieve each board from deciding upon dissimilar 
missions. Each would be unencumbered by goals and objectives that 
detract from their primary mission. This would serve to enhance the 
educational process for both. 
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RECOWfNDATIONS 



1. Governance of the Conmunity Colleges 

Althoygh it is clear to the conmittee that the university cen- 
ters and conmunity colleges have, in many respects, distinct missions 
and distinct organizational structures, the legislature may not be 
convinced that the creation of a board solely for the conmunity 
colleges is necessary at this time . Given this political climate, it 
makes more sense to consider an alternate approach that would still 
provide for greater parity between the conmunity colleges and the 
university centers than currently exists. 

The conmittee recomnends that the legislature consider 
Alternative 2 - entity within the system but independent of the 
university . This structure places all of the community colleges, 
with the exception of Chukchi Cannunity College (Recoumendati<n #2), 
under one president who would in turn report to the board of re- 
agents. Thus, the regents would have two presidents reporting, to 
them, one for the university centers and one for the cannunity 
college system.* Appendix B contains a legal opinion discussing 
this plan. (Specifically, see page 6 of Appendix B.) 



1 Technically, the university center president would remain a step 
above the cannnunity college president within the university heirarchy as 
the university president is, under Alaska's constitution, the "executive 
officer" of the board. However, the cannunity college president would be 
in a much better position to present needs of the cannunity college 
system directly to one board then the camunity college chancellor is 
under the current organizational arrangement* 
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This approach recognizes the separate missions of the coomunity 
colleges and ttie university centers and allows for a stronger voice 
for the conmurity colleges for budgeting and program. The coomunity 
colleges would remain under a cannon board of regents that would 
still have to choose between needs and concerns of the two-year and 
four-year schools. However, the coomunity colleges would have a 
better opportunity to express their individual needs and concerns to 
the regents. Moreover, since the current structure has been criti- 
cized for being constraining and cumbersome, this administrative 
alternative will sinplify, to some extent, the procedures for program 
and budget approval by providing for a more direct channel to the 
board of regents. 

2. Kotzebue - place Chukchi Coomunity College under the aegis of the 
Northwest Arctic School District as a five-year pilot project. 

The Kotzebue region is unique within the State of Alaska. There 
are already sufficient facilities and resources for vocational- 
technical training. The coomunity school program is already provid- 
ing non-credit-bearing courses and activities. Two major functions 
of the coomunity college mission are already being addressed by the 
school district. The apparent need for credit-bearing courses is 
slight and could be provided by the school district either by itself 
or on a contractual basis. Thus, the particular circunstance of this 
r egion Provides an opportunity to study effectiveness of the 
13th-l*.ch year governance concept. (It should be noted that if the 
school district does offer college credit courses, they will have to 
seek cheir own accreditation.) 
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3. Formula Funding - Instruct the Alaska Commission on Postsecondary 
Education to establish a formula for funding the conmunity colleges. 

There is widespread belief that the conmunity colleges receive 
inequitable funding. At present, there is no objective criterion or 
standard to determine the funding for administrative units within the 
university system. Moreover, the funding process is subject to 
political pressures within the university and the legislature. The 
development of a formula for allocation of resources to conmunity 
colleges would present a more objective and reliable method for the 
expenditure of state monies. The unit cost portion of this study 
will provide hard data that can be used to develop a formula. 

4. Develop minimum criteria for the establishment of conmunity colleges. 

There continues to be pressure throughout the state for the 
establishnent of comnunity colleges in various locations. Many o£ 
these locations have a very small population base and could not sup- 
port a comprehensive conmunity college. Thus, the statutory estab- 
lishment of minimun criteria would relieve the state from parochial 
pressures and would enhance the efficiency of the educational de- 
livery system throughout the state. Any legislative proposal to 
establish minimun criteria for the cou. jnity college system should 
"grandfather" existing colleges . 

5. Provide for additional policy-making authority for the policy 
advisory councils of the community colleges. 

Although the university is currently formulatirg policy to 
strengthen the policy advisory councils, this endeavor is dependent 
upon the attitudes of current university administrators. To assure 
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that the policy advisory councils will maintain appropriate authority 
within their local areas, their authority should t>e written into 
law. Such authority would include 1) the approval of new programs 
prior to submission to the state board, 2) approval of the annual 
budget requests from the local campus, and 3) approval of the selec- 
tion of the local campus president. 

6. Articulation Guide - Pass legislation, already introduced, to 
authorize the Commission on Postsecondary Education to develop an 
'•articulation guide 11 for all higher education in Alaska. 

There are problems concerning transferability of college credits 
from one campus to another within the state. One aspect of the 
problem is lack of communication. Students and their advisers are 
often unaware what credits will transfer and how they will be 
applied. Although the university has now established the policy that 
all ccnmunity college credits are transferable to the university 
centers, the question of how the credits transfer is still difficult 
to understand. Transferability is a problem thrOMghout the state 
(indeed, throughout the nation), not just among university campuses. 

The committee does not feel that it would be proper or constitu- 
tional for the legislature to decide and legislate which courses 
would transfer to which campuses for general credit towards gradua- 
tion or for credit within the major. This is not the purpose of the 
proposed articulation guide. Rather, the guide would provide trans- 
fer information developed by the institutions themselves. It would 
* list all the courses taught at public and private postsecondary 
campuses in the state, and show how each carpus would apply credit 
given for a course taught at another campus. The responsibility for 
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makirfc credit Recognition decisions would still be left with the 
institutions, th^nselves. The guide would merely list their decis- 
ions This would serve to clarify transfer misunderstandings. 

7. Outreach in Rural Areas 

There was virtual consensus that comnunity colleges 1 services r.o 
the smaller villages within their service areas warrant expansion. 
If the comnunity colleges are to fulfill their mission, it is impera- 
tive that they be provided the capability to reach more people in 
their regions. Many community colleges have to be selective when 
choosing whom to serve and therefore disregard many villages that are 
in need of educational services. 

The ccmnittee recomnends that the legislature urge the univer- 
sity to provide for greater expansion of programs in areas that are 
now served inadequately. It also rewOamends that the legislature 
provide the funding necessary to achieve this goal. 

8. Flexibility in Course Offerings 

The types of courses, and the ways in which they are taught in 
both rural and urban Alaska require both a high degree of creativity 
and flexibility. The traditional semester calendar and traditional 
course offerings are often inappropriate. Both the university struc- 
ture *nd the contract of the Alaska Comnunity College Federation of 
Teachers tend to thwart a college's ability to provide various modes 
of instruction. TV* committee recomnends that the legislature urge 
the university to develop additional modes of course delivery, 
particularly those designed to provide more immediate response to an 
educational need. The legislature should also urge the Federation of 
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Teachers to allow for this flexibility as well. It is further 
reconmended that course offerings reflect more closely the needs of the 
individual college conrnunities. 



9. Job-Related Courses 

It is reconmended that vocational- technical programs at a com- 
munity college parallel the needs of the community job market and 
that students be encouraged to participate in programs that have 
strong employment possibilities. The legislature should encourage 
the university to achieve these goals. 

10. Evaluation of conmunity college performance and productivity 

The cooinittee feels that evaluation of conmunity colleges solely 
in terms of credits awarded or degrees granted does not provide a 
complete understanding of a college's success and productivity. 
Since the bulk of a college's course offerings and conmunity service 
activities do not bear credit or lead towards a degree, it is mis- 
leading to judge the worth of a college on statistics that only 
accour^ for credits produced and degrees awarded. The conmittee 
applauds the current efforts of the chancellor of the conmunity 
colleges to develop other means of evaluating the colleges for 
funding and other purposes. It reconmends that the legislature 
encourage the university to continue and expand such efforts. 

The recomnendations described here are incorporated in legislation to 
be introduced by the conmittee in conjunction with the transmittal of 
this report to the Twelfth Alaska State Legislature. 
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FROM: 



Separation of community colleges from the 
University of Alaska (Work Order No. 12-0085) 

Representative Thelma Buchholdt 

Billy G. Berrier/fflfl^ 
Director 

Division of Legal Services 



You have asked whether the separation of the Community College 
System as envisioned in HB 651 of the Eleventh Legislature 
would violate the Alaska constitutional provision establishing 
the University of Alaska. 

The constitution establishes the University of Alaska as the 
state university governed by a board of regents. The relevant 
constitutional provisions are sections 2 and 3, Article VII, 
Constitution of the State of Alaska which provide: 

"SECTION 2. The University of Alaska is hereby 
established as the state university and constituted a 
body corporate. It shall ave title to all real and 
personal property now or hereafter set aside for or 
conveyed to it. Its property shall be administered and 
disposed of according to law. 

••SECTION 3. The University of Alaska shall be governed 
by a board of regents. The regents shall be appointed 
by the governor, subject to confirmation by a majority 
of the members of the legislature in joint session. 
The board shall, in accordance with law, formulate 
policy and appoint the president of the university. He 
shall be the executive officer of the board." 

The wording ci' these sections indicates a constitutional 
requirement that the University of Alaska is the only state 
university authorized. This reading accords with the intent 
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of the Constitutional Convention as explained in discussion 
of this article by Delegate Victor Rivers who said: 

V. RIVERS: Mr. President, you have heard the reading 
of this article and it was considered important that in 
the constitution there be included an article of this 
type. It gives the University, as a corporate body, 
the authority to receive and hold property which will 
be granted to them under the enabling act. It also 
gives them the authority for administering and dispos- 
ing of that according to law. It sets up the board of 
regents and the governing body of the University, and I 
think the main point this article has is that consti- 
tutionally the University of Alaska shall be the only 
state university in Alaska. Now, the effect of that 
statement is to point out to you that even though the 
University of Alaska should establish eventually a 
number of diverse branches they would all be under the 
one head of the University of Alaska. We have situations 
that occur in the states, such as in the State of 
Washington, you have the University of Washington on 
the West coast and Washington State University in the 
Eastern part of the state. They are operated separately 
and compete in the legislature and other places for 
funds. Now, in the situation in California where you 
have a unified university setup, the University of 
California and they have the University of California 
as the main branch and the University of Southern 
California in the southern part and the University of 
California at Los Angeles in the southern part -- all 
of which are operated under the same and the one head, 
under similar policy, and one group of appropriations. 
So, the extent of this article to be considered is that 
it unifies the university system in the state. I 
believe that covers the subject. 

Alask a Constitutional Convention Proceedings , Part 4, Page 

Although not directly on point the status of the university 
was discussed in University of Alaska v. Na tional Aircraft 
Leas. Ltd. , 536 P. 2d 121 (Alaska 1975), considering the 
constitutional status of the university in the context of 
its relation to the state. In that case the Court said: 
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Despite the degree of constitutional as well as statutory 
autonomy the University clearly possesses, we are of 
the opinion that it must be considered to be an integral 
part of the state educational system mandated by the 
constitution. In its constitutional status it stands 
as the single governmental entity which was specifically 
created by the people to meet the statewide need for a 
public institution of higher education. In this light, 
the University must be regarded as uniquely an instru- 
mentality of the state itself. Unlike other public 
educational institutions created to meet the needs of 
local areas, it exists constitutionally to act for the 
benefit of the state and the public generally. 

It is my opinion that the effect of section 2 and section 3 
is to unify the university of the state as the University of 
Alaska governed by the board of regents. However, in my 
opinion not all public post-secondary education comes within 
°he scope of the term "state university" and therefore within 
the sole purview of the University of Alaska. 

The bill establishes community colleges, extension centers 
and outreach programs as part of a compr ehensive statewide 
system independent of the University of Alaska although it 
is empowered to cooperate with the university. The community 
colleges may grant degrees but these are only degrees appro- 
priate to community colleges. This would not include bac- 
calaureate or higher degrees. For those degrees, transfer 
to another institution or cooperation with another insti- 
tution which would grant the degree is needed. Further the 
community colleges and extension centers serve particular 
areas or communities in the state. (This is implicit 
throughout the bill but see particularly sec. 14.42.190). 

A university is normally considered an institution of higher 
learning which grants degrees. For example Black s Law 
Dictionary defines university as: 

An institution of higher learning consisting of an 
assemblage of colleges united under one corporate 
organization and government, affording instruction in 
the arts and sciences and the learned prof essionr. , and 
conferring degrees. 
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The terra "community college" or college does not have a firm 
common meaning. A good discussion is contained in Gravlin v. 
Michig an Depart. State Police , 274 N.W.2d 24 (Mich. 19 78). 
^n that case a statute provided that an applicant for a 
license as a private detective be a graduate of an accredited 
university or college". The plaintiff had an associate degree 
from a community college: 

"The established rule of statutory construction that 
language is to be given its commonly understood meaning 
is not helpful. As defined in Black's Law Dictionary 
(4th ed), p. 329, a community college is a college. 
Webster's Third New International Dictionary defines 
the word college as including both a four -year and a 
vocational college. See also 14 C.J.S. Colleges and 
Universities § 1, p. 1326. Thus, plaintiff meets the 
li teral requirements of the statute. For some purposes 
the word college means a junior college as well as a 
four-year institution -- for example, for purposes of 
exemption from taxation, Troy Conference Academy & 
Green Mountain College v. Town ot foul tney , 115 V. 480, 
"66 A. 2d 2 (1949), and for eligibility under the pro- 
visions of a will which directed that trust funds be 
paid to certain persons "while in college" or in securing 
a "college education", Kltchell v. Whittie r College, 
205 Cal. 744, 272 P. 2d 748 (19Z8). On the other nand, 
there is authority that "college" in common parlance 
refers to a four-year institution. 14 C.J.S. Colleges 
and Universities $ 1, p. 1327; 15A Am.Jur.2d, Colleges 
and Universities, $ 1, p. 252. One definition of 
"college" in Webster's Seventh New Collagiatc Dictionary 
(19/0 ed.) t p. 162 is: "an independent institution of 
higher learning offering a course of general studies 
leading to a bachelor's degree". Community colleges do 
not grant a bachelor's degree. So, too, there is case 
law that a junior or community college has been held 
not to be a college -- for example, for purposes of 
voting extra millage, McHenry y. Ouchita Parish School 
Board? 169 La. 646, 125 So. 841 (1930). 

"The sum and substance of all this Is that there is no 
one answev to the question of whetner "college" includes 
a two-year institution. There is no plain and ( popular 
understanding that in common parlance "college" means 
both a two-year and a four-year institution. The answer 
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depends upon the precise wording of the statute involved, 
the language of the constitution of jurisdiction, and 
the circumstances under which the statute was enacted. 
Consequently, our decision in the instant case is limited 
to the Private Detective License Act and is of no pre- 
cedential value for statutes requiring college training, 
grant-in-aid, matching funds, accreditation or otherwise. 

"Logic and the constitutional backdrop persuade us that 
in the present case the word "college" means a four -year 
institution. To us it appears inconsistent to require 
in the first part, in a single sentence, a degree from 
a university (obviously meaning four years) and then in 
the final two words of the sentence to lower the require- 
ment to a degree from a community college (meaning two 
years). To us, it is more consistent and logical to 
conclude the Legislature intended four years. A number 
of Michigan's four-year colleges acquired university 
status shortly' before the Constitutional Convention but 
others continued to be designated colleges. Thus, it 
was common to refer to four-year schools either as 
universities or as colleges. We believe this is what 
the Legislature did when preparing the statute in 
question. " 

Community colleges have been, since the original 1953 act 
authorizing community colleges in Alaska, essentially part 
of local school districts in conjunction with the University 
of Alaska. Although the university t:ad authority to pre- 
scribe academic qualifications and curriculum and participated^ 
financially in the costs, community colleges at statehood 
were established and operated by the local school districts 
at the time of statehood. Alaska Compiled Laws at the time 
provided in sec. 37-10-63: 

AUTHORITY OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS TO ESTABLISH COMMUNITY 
COLLEGES. A qualified school district is authorized to 
establish, operate and maintain a community college in 
conjunction with the University of Alaska. 

The present community college act, (AS .14.40. 560 - 630) adopted 
in 1962 states the board may cooperate with local school 
districts and political subdivisions in establishment of 
appropriate higher educational programs and activities "since 
academic education beyond the high school level is a statewide 
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responsibility" (AS 14.40.570). Although this act broadens 
ths university power the cooperation with local school 
districts is still maintained. 

California, which is the model referred to in the Consti- 
tutional Convention and Michigan which is a state with 
probably the strongest university constituional autonomy 
(See Board of Regents of Higher Education v. Judge , 543 P. 2d 
2434 (Mont)), have community college systems separate from 
the constitutionally established university. 

Neigher common understanding of the term "university" and 
"community college" nor the apparent understanding at the 
Constitutional Convention support an interpretation that 
establishment of a community college system as envisioned 
here would create another "state university in violation of 
the constitution. It is my opinion „that this establishment 
is not in violation of the constitution. 

In response to a follow up question it is my opinion that 
the organization of the community college system within the 
University of Alaska by law which establishes a direct re- 
porting to the Board of Regents would also be constitutional 
based on the same reasoning. 

As a caveat, I should mention that an argument could be made 
that the term "state university" encompassed all post-secondary 
education in Alaska. While I do not believe this argument 
to be sound based on the reasoning in this ; opinion, there is 
no definitive authority on point. 
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